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Aleut Our Contributors 


Lucille Mercer of the Baldwin-Wallace College faculty in 
Berea, Ohio, is not a newcomer to these pages. She contrib- 
uted a splendid article last year on “Women in Latin Amer- 
ica.” She is especially well qualified to be our representative 
at an Inter-American Congress. We were happy that we 
could contribute to her attendance there, and still happier 


that we were among the few educational groups represented. 


In ‘Amateurs Did It,” Theodosia Keeler, the clear-headed, 
far-sighted Illinois Chairman of Equal Opportunities, relates 
the experiences of the Illinois Delta Kappa Gamma organiza- 
tion in bringing to pass some legislation really calculated to 
better the status of women teachers. Read how they did it. 


The readers of the moving narrative by Alma Sparger will 
be delighted to learn that her indomitable will and wholesome 
outlook have made it possible for her to return to her beloved 
teaching. Miss Sparger is a member of the Alpha chapter in 
North Carolina. 


Elsa Brookfield, cosmopolitan, author, and dynamic 
speaker, is a former president of the New York state organiza- 
tion. We were fortunate to have her represent us at the con- 
ference called by Mrs. Roosevelt at her apartment in New 
York City. We were honored by the invitation, and glad that 
Dr. Brookfield could represent us. 


The Chairmen of the Program Committee, Edna McGuire 
Boyd, of the Scholarship Committee, Dr. Emma Reinhardt, 
and Mrs. Dorothea Meagher of the Selective Recruitment 
Committee are well known to all Delta Kappa Gamma mem- 
bers and need no introduction. Their leadership is always 
dynamic. 


Grace Nichols was with the occupation forces in Japan for 
a considerable period of time. Before her leave of absence, 
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(Continued from page 3) 


as a WAC officer, she was identified with the Civil Informa- 
tion and Education Section of General Headquarters in Tokyo. 
We are happy to have this first-hand account of the organiza- 
tion and the development of teachers’ unions in a country 
where we are endeavoring to develop democratic ideals and 
understanding. The article must not be interpreted as an 
advocacy of teachers’ unions, nor does it in any sense repre- 
sent either personal or editorial opinion. 


Margaret Poley is studying at Iowa State University. Her 
article speaks for itself, and gives the membership a report on 
how the first scholarship recipient for this year is spending 
her time. Miss Poley is a member of Gamma chapter in 
Colorado. 


Last year we were glad to announce that Elizabeth Michaels 
was the recipient of the Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship. She 
spent the year studying at Laval University in Quebec. Be- 
cause her research was only partly completed, the Scholarship 
Committee awarded her the privilege of a second year of study. 
She spent several months in France before returning to Laval 
to complete the requirements for her doctorate. From her 
sojourn there have come these moving and interesting letters. 
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HE First Inter American 
Congress of Women took 
place in Guatemala City 
from August 2] to 27 inclu- 
sive. Sixty-nine delegates from 
every country in the Americas ex- 
cepting Paraguay, Brazil, and Peru 
were present. A majority of those 
from south of the border were edu- 
cators or writers. The reverse was 
true north of the Rio Grande. The 
delegates from the United States 
represented the following organi- 
zations: The National Federation 
) of Business and Professional Wo- 
men, Women’s International 
League, Pilot Club International, 
Pan American Women’s Associa- 
tion of New York, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Club Nm ional 
Council of Neo (off <a 
Delta Kappa G 
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and Professional Women’s Club, 
was chosen vice-president. The 
former was given a medal from the 
Pope by the Archbishop of Guate- 
mala, Monsefior Juan Emilio Cas- 
tellani, and congratulated on her 
part in the Congress. This refuted 
the charge of Communism malici- 
ously made by a certain element 
outside the Congress. Sra. Pdez 
said: “Yo soy catdlica y no presi- 
diria un Congreso extremista.” 
Ts Chamber of Deputies of 
Guatemala held a special ses- 
sion in honor of Sefiora Gumer- 
sinda Paez, the president of the 
Congress. She gave a greeting from 
the Panamanian Congress and the 
members of the Inter-American 
Congress of Women, after viewing 
the session from the visitors’ gal- 
lery, and was entertained at a re- 
ception in the foyer of the build- 
ing of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Mrs. Annalee Stewart, president 
of the Women’s International 
League we Peace an Scape ga 
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sections of the United States. 

You will be interested in know- 
ing that another Delta Kappa 
Gamma member was _ present— 
Mrs. Adelaide Baker of Westport, 
Connecticut. She participated most 
ably in the discussions. 


1 group of Guatemalan wo- 
men composing the hospitality 
committee cannot be given enough 
praise for the wonderful way in 
which they carried on. Their spirit 
is shown by the fact that two of 
the women mortgaged their homes 
in order that plans for the Congress 
might be carried out. Later sub- 
scriptions from business men in 
Guatemala City repaid their ex- 
penditures. The Unién Democrd- 
tica de Mujeres in Guatemala 
sponsored the Congress there. 
Their graciousness and _ thought- 
fulness left a never-to-be-forgotten 
place in the memory of all who at- 
tended the Congress. ‘There was no 
registration fee as is customary in 
the United States. Silver pins rep- 
resenting the quetzal, national 
bird of Guatemala, and attached 
to ribbons of blue and white— 
Guatemalan colors—were given as 
badges to the official delegates. All 
visitors were met at the airport or 
station upon their arrival. Included 
in their hospitality were a tour of 
the capital, a day’s trip to Antigua 
with lunch at the lovely hotel 
“Rancho Nimajay,” followed by 
native dances on the green accom- 
panied by a marimba orchestra, 
and a tea (really a banquet) given 
at the beautiful Guatemala Club. 


On another evening delegates were 
royally entertained in the National 
Palace by President Arévalo and 
his wife. This palace is one of the 
most beautiful in the world, the 
exterior being of delicate green 
stone and the interior of marble 
with stone and wood carvings, with 
murals by a well known Guate- 
malan artist and containing patios 
with Moorish fountains, The ceil- 
ing of the room where the recep- 
tion was held was resplendent with 
gold leaf illuminated by magnifi- 
cent crystal chandeliers. The pal- 
ace is a rare mixture of Hellenic 
architecture and Moorish art. It is 
four times the size of our White 
House and is the realization of the 
dream of greatness of the dictator 
Don Jorge Ubico who governed 
Guatemala for fourteen years until 
1944, when a revolution put the 
democratic Arévalo into the presi- 
dent’s chair. 


S ENORA Doijia Elisa Martinez de 

Arévalo, wife of the president 
of Guatemala, welcoming the Con- 
gress in her role of honorary presi- 
dent, stressed the new citizenship 
rights of women in Guatemala, and 
the impetus such a conference gave 
to the fulfillment of our hope of a 
better America. Sefiora Arévalo has 
established a Comedor — Infantil 
where hundreds of poor children 
from the suburbs of the capital are 
fed daily. This building, formerly 
used as a prison for political pris- 
oners, has been redecorated with 
beautiful drawings or frescoes by 
the incomparable artist and friend 
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of children, Walt Disney. Four 
thousand children eat here daily. 
Sefiora Arévalo is also maintaining 
a home for the children of women 
condemned to prison or kept in 
bed by illness. Some sixty children 
are carefully watched over by ex- 
pert nurses and trained for future 
citizenship instead of being left to 
roam the streets and become crim- 
inals. 


UATEMALA itself possesses 

great beauty and interest with 
its mountains and lakes, its de- 
lightful climate, the colorful cos- 
tumes of the indigenous popula- 
tion—descendants of the Mayas. 
All this local color and the varied 
and fascinating handicraft of this 
people would furnish material 
enough for a paper by itself. 

One of the most distinguished 
delegates was the Mexican repre- 
sentative at the United Nations— 
Sra. Amalia de Castillo Ledén. Dr. 
Maria Teresa F. de Gaudino, pro- 
minent physician and surgeon from 
Argentina, was outstanding. Space 
will not permit me to name writ- 
ers, educators, and members of 
other professions who participated 
in the Congress. 


I BELIEVE that it was of great 

importance that Delta Kappa 
Gamma had a delegate, as other- 
wise the educators of the United 
States would not have been offi- 
cially represented, and in my opin- 
ion few groups can exert more in- 
fluence in furthering the aims of 
the Congress than the teachers’ 
organizations. 
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You would like to know that 
your representative spoke over the 
radio in Guatemala on educational 
aims in our country and was elect- 
ed to the resolutions committee 
after nomination by the distin- 
guished Mexican delegate, Sra. Cas- 
tillo Ledén, and the Chilean dele- 
gate, Maria Rivera. 

There are many things—both 
humorous and_ serious—which I 
could bring to you, but time and 
space will not permit their inclu- 
sion. 


HE First Inter-American Con- 

gress of Women was held to 
consider ways of promoting peace 
and understanding in our world 
with special reference to the part 
which women of the Americas 
can play. Six different subjects 
were studied and suitable recom- 
mendations were made by members 
of each group and voted upon by 
the official delegates of the Con- 
gress. I should like to list the six 
topics studied with some of the 
more important resolutions of each 
committee which were accepted by 
the Congress. 


1. Responsibility of Women in 
view of the Deadly Consequences 
of the Use of the Atomic Bomb. 


ELIEVING that we are re- 

sponsible for freeing peoples 
from the terror produced by the 
invention of the atomic bomb, and 
that only with collaboration of 
women or having them in impor- 
tant positions, can we help to es- 
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tablish an effective world system, 
whether this is called the United 
Nations or World Government, the 
Congress voted to carry out an edu- 
cational campaign on the benefits 
that may come from the construc- 
tive use of atomic energy. There 
was some difference of opinion as 
to whether the atomic bomb be 
kept as a means of preserving the 
peace, but the majority favored 
universal disarmament. The Con- 
gress also agreed to work for a 
greater representation of women, 
who have worked for peace and 
understanding, in the organization 
of the United Nations. 


2. Means of Promoting Democ- 
racy in the Americas as a Guaran- 
tee of Lasting Peace. 


ONSIDERING that we should 

unify the point of view of 
women in the Americas as to what 
we mean by democracy and by the 
putting into practice of its politi- 
cal, social, and economic principles 
as a means of promoting real 
democracy in the Americas and as 
a guarantee of lasting peace, the 
First Inter-American Congress of 
Women urged and pledged adher- 
ence to the declaration of Democ- 
racy in the Charter of the United 
Nations; respect toward political or 
religious ideas which are not in 
opposition to democratic prin- 
ciples; and united effort against 
any discrimination against indi- 
viduals, groups or peoples because 
of race, religion, sex or origin. 
Furthermore the Congress urged 
help for dependent or colonial 


peoples on the Continent to exer- 
cise the right of self-determination 
and to raise the standard of living 
of the peoples as a means of incor- 
porating the masses into the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural life 
of the democracies. 


3. Human Rights. 


HIS committee dealt with liter- 
acy, sanitation, economic secur- 
ity, economic and social security 


for the child, freedom of thought, - 


and religion and rehabilitation of 
criminals, all of which were be- 
lieved to be related to democracy. 
It was recommended that the 
governments of the American na- 
tions institute an intensive cam- 
paign to eliminate illiteracy, in- 
sisting on obligatory education 
with special consideration of the 
problem of native education, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts. The 
Congress advocated the mainte- 
nance of children’s nurseries and 
health farms for rural children and 
of “Boys’ Towns” in all the Ameri- 
cas. Women’s organizations were 
urged to activate and accelerate 
this work. It also asked for a con- 
certed drive against alcoholism and 
prostitution; prenuptial certifica- 
tion as a preventative against vene- 
real disease; complete social secu- 
rity; elimination of discrimination 
against illegitimate children; in- 
vestigation ofthe paternity of same 
and obligatory support of such 
children by the father; and protec- 
tion of the unmarried mother. 
The governments of the Ameri- 
cas are requested to revise their 
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penal codes and improve prison 
conditions. Women’s organizations 
are urged to cooperate with their 
governments in the study of de- 
linquency problems, presenting 
drafts of laws based on the latest 
scientific and social ideas. 


4. Current Problems of Inter- 
American Policy. 


Sipe fourth Committee urging 
compliance with resolution 43 
of the Act of Chapultepec on 
“Orientation of the peoples of 
America toward Peace,” which is 
designed to direct peace education 
on this Continent, requested that 
American territories be freed from 
domination from within or from 
without the hemisphere; urged fair 
commercial relations between those 
countries which are heavily indus- 
trialized and those which are not; 
recommended the abolition of pass- 
ports and the establishment of an 
Inter-American tourist card, and 
an increase of cultural interchange 
among all the countries of the Con- 
tinent. Women’s groups were urged 
to secure scholarships for students. 
Another resolution requested that 
the State Department insist upon 
non-political behavior on the part 
of American corporations operat- 
ing in the Caribbean Zone and in 
the other nations of the hemi- 
sphere. 


5. Responsibility of the Americas 
for the Victims of War. 


MONG the more important 
resolutions of this Committee 
were those requesting the liquida- 
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tion of displaced persons’ camps in 
Europe and Cyprus; prompt solu- 
tion of the Palestine question; a 
more liberal immigration policy 
for war victims; and financial con- 
tributions to the Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund of the United Nations 
in order to help solve the problem 
of malnutrition among European 
children. 


6. Civil and Political Rights for 
Women. 

HE sixth Committee made an 

analysis of the position of the 
American woman and her rights 
and duties in each country. All 
the American countries have grant- 
ed or are about to grant women 
political rights, at least in mu- 
nicipal elections. In almost all 
discrimination of children before 
the law is non-existent; religious 
liberty is found; prenuptial certifi- 
cation, if not legally established, is 
required by custom. 

The more important resolutions 
were: To request those nations 
which have not yet complied with 
the Charter of the United Nations 
in granting women equal civil and 
political rights with men to do so; 
to ask for the establishment of civil 
marriage and divorce in countries 
where non-existent and for the 
abolishment of the death penalty; 
to work for the establishment of 
social, economic, and political de- 
mocracy among the peoples of the 
Americas. 


This First Inter-American Con- 
gress of Women, called for the 
purpose of defending peace and 
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democracy, and of developing the 
unity of women in their respective 
countries and in the whole conti- 
nent, closed after formulating plans 
for the formation in the future of 
an Inter-American Confederation 
of Women to be composed of those 
organizations represented in this 
Congress (if they so desire) to- 
gether with such other organiza- 
tions as may subsequently join it. 

The preceding presentation will 
indicate that this First Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress of Women was deeply 
concerned with problems of the 
Americas, which were studied seri- 
ously and intelligently by women 
who have been leaders in improv- 
ing the status of women in their 
respective countries, and who have 
also worked for peace. 


M* own feeling is that educators 
were noticeably lacking in 
the delegation from the United 
States—contrary to the situation in 
countries south of the Rio Grande. 
More such meetings could not but 
result in better understanding in 
the Americas and in our world. 

I am grateful for the opportu- 
nity of representing Delta Kappa 
Gamma at this First Inter-Ameri- 
can Congress of Women. 

I left the Congress with the 
words of the Indian poet Tagore 
ringing in my mind and heart: 

“Thou hast made me known to 
friends whom I knew not, Thou 
hast given me seats in homes not 
mine own, Thou hast brought the 
distant near and made a brother 
of the stranger.” 











AMATEURS DID IT 


THEODOSIA KEELER 


Illinois State Chairman of Equal Opportunities 


EOPLE who had had consid- 
Prem: legislative experience 

tried to discourage us. In fact, 

they were mildly amused at 
the naiveté of a group of women 
teachers who thought they could 
have passed an equal pay bill for 
men and women teachers in Illi- 
nois. They hinted that we were 
woefully inexperienced in legisla- 
tive matters, that we would be tied 
to our classrooms practically all the 
time the legislature was in session. 

When they saw that they could 
not deter us, they told us that we 
were selfish in working for a teach- 
ers’ bill. Why not cast our lot with 
other working women and strive for 
equal pay for all women employed 
in Illinois? 

But we believed that the best pro- 
cedure was to follow the plan made 
at our 1946 convention. If we could 
pass a bill for teachers, other wo- 
men workers would find it that 
much easier to get satisfactory laws 
forbidding discrimination. Illinois 
has one ineffective law which sup- 
posedly provides equal pay for wo- 
men engaged in industry. The Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s 
Clubs in 1945 and 1947 have spon- 
sored bills to make equal pay an 
actuality. We were cognizant of the 
many obstacles which they had en- 
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countered. At all times they had to 
contend with strong opposition 
from manufacturers and retailers. 
However, in teaching it is indisput- 
able that the requirements for the 
job and the work done are exactly 
the same for men and women. We 
soon discovered that most people 
had given no thought to discrimina- 
tion in teachers’ pay and were 
amazed that it existed. To most 
school patrons it seemed so obvious 
that when training and work were 
the same there could be no justifi- 
cation for a dual wage scale. We 
were delighted with the strength 
and persistence of their support. 

By the end of April 1946 we had 
a committee of twelve outstanding 
women teachers from different parts 
of the state. We secured through 
the N.E.A. copies of the equal pay 
laws of the thirteen states and the 
District of Columbia which already 
had such legislation. We had letters 
regarding the laws from the educa- 
tion associations of these states. 
They were most helpful since we 
had asked to be given names of 
people who had been active in pass- 
ing such laws. 


Wh a view of securing help 
outside the profession we at- 
tended the s:ate conventions of 
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several strong women’s organiza- 
tions. Here we either spoke from 
the floor of the convention or 
worked through the state legislative 
chairman. Long before the opening 
of the Sixty-fifth General Assembly 
in January 1947 we had been prom- 
ised the support of women’s organi- 
zations whose membership totaled 
125,000. It is impossible to praise 
these organizations sufficiently. At 
all times they demonstrated their 
loyalty and enthusiasm. 


Bape problems involved in the 
successful handling of such leg- 
islation are twofold. First, it is essen- 
tial to have the right legislators 
sponsor the bill; second, it is imper- 
ative that the organization behind 
the promotion of the bill be well 
constructed so that it is far reaching 
yet rapid in its responses. To carry 
out this dual program our state 
president, Miss Katharine Obye, 
gave the responsibility of political 
connections to a member of the 
state committee, Mrs. Orva Bell 
Weston, who is the wife of a promi- 
nent states attorney. The organiza- 
tion was left in the hands of the 
State Chairman of Equal Oppor- 
tunity. The success of the measure 
may be attributed to a considerable 
degree to the wise leadership of the 
state president who never allowed 
any interference or division of re- 
sponsibility with these two mem- 
bers. 

By midsummer Representative 
David Hunter, Jr., of Rockford, 
Illinois, had been approached 
regarding the sponsorship of the 


bill. Since his sister had been a 
teacher, who had experienced the 
injustice of discrimination, he was 
very much interested in passing the 
bill. Mr. Hunter is a Republican 
who has served thirteen consecutive 
terms. He chose as co-sponsor Rep- 
resentative W. O. Edwards, Demo- 
crat, of Danville, who has served in 
the House for fourteen years. They 
are highly respected and very com- 
petent. It is essential to have such 


legislators handle a bill because of - 


their long-established contacts and 
their sense of timing. Knowledge of 
when to push and when not to push 
a bill usually marks the difference 
between success and failure. 


>) was decided to have only two 
sponsors and to introduce the 
bill in the House. Mr. Hunter “put 
the bill in the hopper” on February 
4, 1947. From then on it was H.B. 55 
and continued as such through the 
Senate. This proved a good scheme 
since many bills are slowed down 
because the responsibility for them 
has been divided. Through Mrs. 
Weston we received suggestions 
from Mr. Hunter and notice of 
committee hearings. This spared 
our sponsors the annoyance and un- 
certainty of dealing with a number 
of our members. However, at each 
step of advancement we tried to get 
a number of letters of appreciation 
to the legislators who were con- 
cerned. 

The second part of the project 
was securing an effective organi- 
zation to promote the bill. Illinois 
was divided into ten districts and a 











committee member in that locality 
made captain of the district. She 
worked through the Delta Kappa 
Gamma chapters in that area. Her 
contacts were made through the 
Equal Opportunity Chairmen of 
these chapters. In the local situa- 
tion the Equal Opportunity Com- 
mittee appointed a key person in 
each town in the chapter territory. 
This local person, in many in- 
stances, had comprehensive lists of 
influential people who could be de- 
pended upon to reach local repre- 
sentatives and senators. 

From state officers of cooperating 
organizations we secured the names 
of legislative or education chairmen 
in local branches and clubs. These 
were sent to the district chairmen 
who saw that they reached the 
proper local workers. 


S INCE facts and figures are essen- 
tial in the promotion of such a 
bill, our state committee produced 
two reports, one which discussed the 
problem of equal pay on a national 
basis and a second which explained 
the present salary situation in IlIli- 
nois. The latter was the result of a 
survey conducted by Lambda State 
early in 1946. This information was 
given to each chapter so that every 
member might be fortified with 
background material and argu- 
ments when she solicited support 
for the bill.. These reports were 
used in discussions over the radio, 
talks before professional and lay 
groups, and in individual confer- 
ences. When the bill was up for 
vote in the House and Senate we 
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provided a sheet of questions and 
answers which was placed on each 
legislator’s desk. 

In the fall of 1946 we conducted 
eleven Delta Kappa Gamma Re- 
gional Conferences. An equal pay 
panel was a “must” at these meet- 
ings which drew in every chapter 
in the state. 

The Illinois Education Associa- 
tion has had an equal pay resolu- 
tion in its platform for a number 
of years. However, it was by a close 
vote that their committee on legis- 
lation put an equal pay bill in their 
proposed legislative program. This 
program, of course, had to receive 
the approval of the I.E.A. Delegate 
Assembly which convened during 
the Christmas holidays. 


yi HE policy-forming groups of 
the I.E.A. have for the most part 
been administrators, and a large 
proportion of the delegates have 
always been men. We felt very un- 
certain regarding the action of this 
group. So we secured the name and 
address of every delegate to the con- 
vention. Through our organization 
we had teachers either interview or 
write to these delegates to let them 
know that the teachers they repre- 
sented wanted them to support the 
equal pay proposal. In Springfield 
at the convention the delegates had 
division meetings and there we re- 
iterated our request. We expected 
opposition from the floor but the 
measure passed without discussion. 
We overheard one man say, “There 
is nothing we can do about it. 
These women were too well organ- 
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ized before they came down here.” 

We used the same procedure with 
the representatives and senators at 
each step, only now we had large 
numbers of lay people mobilized to 
help us. Contacts at home were 
made with legislators early in the 
session. When committee hearings 
on the bill were scheduled or we 
thought the bill might be brought 
up for third reading, we wired the 
district captains and they sent out 
an emergency notice to equal op- 
portunity chairmen of the chapters. 
Immediately legislators would be 
deluged with letters and telegrams. 
Since each chapter had been given 
a detailed description of the pro- 
gress of a bill through the legisla- 
ture, they could work intelligently. 
We were told one legislator asked 
another, “What crackpot thought 
up this H.B. 55? I am_ simply 
swamped with mail.” 


At crucial points in the progress 
of the bill some of us hired sub- 
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stitutes and went to Springfield to 
attend hearings and to lobby. The 
bill passed the House 119 to 3, had 
a harder time in the Senate but 
passed, and became a law when 
Governor Green signed it July 18, 
1947. 

The people who tried to discour- 
age us at the outset are now at- 
tempting to conceal their astonish- 
ment as they offer congratulations. 
Hundreds of Illinois citizens, who 


had never heard of The Delta Kap- © 


pa Gamma Society (and who still 
never get the name correct), know 
who we are and that we have a seri- 
ous purpose. Now, at least two- 
thirds of Illinois’ schools discrimi- 
nate against women by paying $200 
to $1,000 a year less to a woman 
than a man doing the same work. 
The average is somewhat more 
than $300. But after July 1, 1948 
such discrimination will be illegal 
because a group of women had the 
courage and tenacity to promote 
H.B. 55. 
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From despair she salvaged a new life. 


If Not the Classroom—What? - 


ALMA M. 


HE year was 1945. The war 

was over, but it had taken 

its toll, both in the lives of 

the men in the service and of 

the people on the home front. It 

was May, and school was almost 

out. I wasn’t well and I didn’t 

know whether I could stay on the 

job until the end of the term or 
not. 

I had an appointment with the 
doctor for a check-up, and as I 
walked the short distance from my 
school to his office, I lived over in 
my mind the four war years through 
which we had just passed. I thought 
of the broken homes and the child 
delinquency. I thought of the even- 
ings we had worked in the Red 
Cross bandage room; of the yards 
and yards of knitting we had done. 
I thought of the Junior Red Cross 
projects we had undertaken; of the 
war bonds we had sold; of the ra- 
tion books we had issued. I thought 
of the posters and the bulletin 
boards we had made in order to 
se!! patriotism to the children. My 
mind jumped back to the summer 
of 1944 when I had worked nine 
hours a day, and six days a week for 
the war department in Washing- 
ton, with no vacation at all. I 
thought of the miles and miles I 
had walked in the Pentagon Build- 


SPARGER 


ing to get to my office each day. I 
thought of the ticket tucked away 
in my purse dated for one week 
hence, and stamped for Washing- 
ton, D. C. I was planning to work 
one more summer, and then I 
would take a much needed rest. 
“I’m too tired. I'll never make 
it,” I thought as I walked along. 
Maybe that was it. Maybe I was 
just tired. When had I ever taken 


a summer for rest! 
A FEW minutes later I faced my 

trusted family physician across 
his desk. He had, on so many oc- 
casions, pulled me out of what ap- 
peared to be an impending illness, 
and sent me back to my work. 
Surely he could do it again! My 
heart was jumping around and a 
pain had replaced a numbness that 
I had felt in my left arm for two 
days. 

After an examination and many 
questions, the doctor made a cardio- 
gram of my heart. His face was seri- 
ous as he spread it out on his desk, 
still damp from the developing pro- 
cess. He traced with a pencil the 
irregular line that formed a design 
on the long strip of paper. With 
the eyes of an artist I followed the 
lines as they flowed in rhythmic 
pattern across the page. The doc- 
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tor read a deeper meaning than 
this, however, and faced me square- 
ly with the news that-I had not 
only a very tired heart, but a heart 
disease. He told me to cancel all 
plans to go to Washington, as I 
would have to rest all summer. 
Beyond that he promised me noth- 
ing. 

In the weeks that followed I went 
through many tests, was sent to a 
heart specialist and was hospital- 
ized. 

The greatest blow of all came 
when the doctor told me that 1 
would have to resign my position 
as a teacher in our local schools. I 
had given up the Washington trip 
willingly, but now the bottom 
dropped out of things for me. I 
wouldn’t face it. I couldn’t do this. 
It meant too much to me. I had 
spent too much time and money 
getting ready to be a teacher, and 
it was my whole life. I couldn’t 
throw it all overboard now! 


S I sat there, I thought in retro- 

spect of the many sacrifices I 
had made in order to get a well- 
grounded education in art. I had 
ordinary ability, but I wanted to 
raise it to a higher level, so that I 
-could ‘be a better than an ordinary 
teacher. I had gone to’ school, or 
Yaught, every summer since I could 
remember. Now I was” through— 
washed up! 

In my subconscious mind I heard 
my doctor’s voice, but it was noth- 
ing more than a monotonous drone 
to me, for I was not listening. Sud- 
denly these words registered, and I 


shook off my lethargy. 

“You remember how you used to 
come to me in the spring and say, 
‘Doctor, I’m worn out from my 
year’s work, but you’ll have to get 
me well, because I’m going to New 
York to summer school!’ And then 
you remember how you dashed 
into my office in the fall and said, 
‘Doctor, I’m all tired out from sum- 
mer school, but I want you to patch 
me up a bit, as I have to begin 


teaching in two weeks.’ I begged. 


you then to slow down and take 
more time for rest.” 

Yes, I remembered all of this, but 
I hadn’t forgotten either that I was 
always on the job when school 
opened. The “ticker” inside of me 
was behaving itself then, and now 
it was completely off the beam! 

As time went on I became very 
discouraged. I felt that I was living 
on borrowed time and my dreams 
for the future were replaced by 
short-time plans. I had hoped to 
travel and paint, and really live, in 
my old age, but it seemed now that 
I wouldn’t have any old age. Time 
was running out for me and I was 
afraid to wait. Why not do some 
of the things now that I had been 
hoarding for my old age! I couldn’t 
travel, but why couldn’t I paint! 
The long rest through the summer 
had done me good, and I was faced 
with a winter of idleness and rest- 
lessness unless I did something 
about it. 


MAYBE the doctor was right. 
Maybe if I had taken more 
time for rest I could have avoided 
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this catastrophe. But how foolish 
this seemed at the time! It was too 
late to worry over that now. This 
was a new day, and I was faced with 
new problems. It was up to me to 
persuade the doctor to let me do 
light work. Why not try a compro- 
mise with him. If I accepted his 
proposition to stop work entirely, 
I was done for. Maybe he would 
give in a tiny bit if I went at him 
in the right way. I had all confi- 
dence and respect for his opinion, 
but I knew he could be very stub- 
born if his patients didn’t cooper- 
ate with him. 


A FEW days later I sat in his office 
and heard my voice, so shaky 
and timid I hardly recognized it. 
“Doctor, you’ve known me for a 
long time and you should know that 
I can’t be idle. You think it would 
be good for me, but frankly I 
think it would shorten my life. I 
live for my job and I am not happy 
unless I am working. Furthermore 
I am not in a position to retire just 
yet. I'll make a bargain with you. 
I’ll go right across the street to my 
superintendent’s office and resign 
my position if you will consent to 
my opening a studio to teach pri- 
vate art classes.” 

I held my breath and watched 
him while he sat in deep thought. 
My whole future seemed to hinge 
on his answer, and I was afraid he 
wouldn’t accept my ultimatum. 

“That’s a fine idea,” I heard him 
say. “It might be better for you to 
have something to do. If you work 
for yourself you can fix your own 
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hours, and if you don’t feel well 
you can call off your classes. I think 
your plan is an excellent one and I 
am glad you thought of it.” 

I straightened up in my chair 
and forced a weak smile, and 
my heart began to slow down a 
bit. In the next few minutes the 
doctor helped me work out a rou- 
tine that would revamp my life for 
an easier plan of living. I left the 
office that day with the warning, 
“Just remember not to hurry, and 
not to worry.” That was all, no 
other do’s or don’ts. 

I opened my art studio the 
middle of September. I had walked 
the streets trying to rent a first floor 
room, because I wasn’t supposed to 
climb steps. These rooms were as 
scarce as G.I. homes. I became dis- 
couraged and thought I was going 
to have to give up the idea. Again 
I was called on to use my ingenu- 
ity, and I accepted an offer my sis- 
ter made me to use a very small 
sun room in her house. 

The first year I taught only eight 
hours a week. This gave me ample 
time for rest and preparation, and 
also time to do some painting 
myself. 


HAVE tried to follow the doc- 

tor’s orders, and make a busi- 
ness of getting well, for I don’t feel 
that my work is finished by any 
means. I set a slow pace for myself 
and have not worked under ten- 
sion. I have tried to live one day 
at a time, and crowd into each day 
all of the pleasure of a job well 
done. I’ve made an effort to put 
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into practice the advice written by 
a very old lady, in an article I once 
read. She said, “Enjoy every min- 
ute you have, my child, for no one 
can take the joy that is past away 
from you. It will be there in your 
heart to live on when the dark 
days come.” This has been so true 
in my case. I have lived over in my 
memory every nice job I ever held, 
and every interesting trip I have 
ever taken, and many happy experi- 
ences I have had. If I am never 
strong enough to take long trips 
again, I can still go on painting 
jaunts into the country with easel 
and canvas, and that is a lot to be 
thankful for. 


O NE of the greatest joys that I 
have had in my new job is 
that of uncovering latent talent, 
some of which has lain dormant 
until mature age. My classes have 
gradually aroused an art conscious- 
ness in our little town. Busy, pub- 
lic-spirited women, who thought 
they couldn’t find time to paint, 
are stealing precious hours to 
splash paint on canvas, because it 
releases a creative urge within 
them, and eases nervous tension. 
One woman has told me that the 
hours she spends in the art studio 
are the most restful hours of her 
whole week. Time has no meaning 
for any of us when we begin to 
paint. A class of public school 
teachers comes to me after their 
long day at school, and they be- 
come so absorbed in painting that 
the dinner hour catches up with 
them almost every night. Some of 


the women get together in their 
homes and make score cards for 
their parties, or posters advertising 
the performances of our local 
operetta group. Some of them have 
designed and produced scenery for 
the operettas. Most of them de- 
signed their own Christmas cards, 
and some of them made gifts in 
our class. We have run a small 
series of exhibits of their work in 
our public library. These women 
have worked in the ideal way— 
without a public to please, and 
without commissions. Their ul- 
terior motive in painting has been 
that of pure joy in expressing them- 
selves. 


AM writing this article in the 
# hope that it will help other 
classroom teachers who think they 
are “washed up,” and are not ready 
(or willing) to “turn up their 
toes.” If teachers will take stock of 
themselves they will find many 
things they can do. It may be 
working a few hours in a shop, or 
catering, or running a home more 
efficiently, or producing creatively 
—whatever it is, it is better than 
being idle after a life of busy rou- 
tine. There are small jobs that 
bring in a little income and at the 
same time take away the feeling of 
no longer being useful. No one 
likes that feeling. Working at any- 
thing, or ridmg a hobby, are pana- 
ceas for worry and discontent. 

I am so much improved in health 
that I hope to return to the class- 
room at the beginning of next 
school year, to teach until I reach 














retirement age. I am firmly ‘con- 
vinced that willpower has brought 
me through this crisis. It is through 
adversity that character is strength- 
ened. I shall consider it a privilege 
to be able to return to the class- 
room, and when I am tired and 
discouraged I shall try to remem- 
ber the feeling I had when I 
thought I might never teach again. 

I used to think teachers lived in 
order to retire, and I worked with 
that in view. Now I know that 
when they leave their jobs they 
should begin to live richer and 
fuller lives. I am not far now from 
retirement age, and if I attain that 
goal, I hope it will mean for me 
more leisure time to share with my 
family and friends, but I hope it 
will never mean leisure time with- 
out a purpose. That is what makes 
people lose their zest for life! I 
hope as the years go by I shall find 
more and more time to do more 
and more things that I am inter- 
ested in. 

I never want 


to experience 
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again the shock I had on that 
spring day two years ago when the 
doctor rendered his verdict. If I 
had been a prisoner brought to the 
seat of trial, and had heard the 
jury’s verdict, “sentenced to pris- 
on,” the blow would have been 
comparable to the feeling I had 
that day. Next to a life in prison, 
to my way of thinking, is a life of 
long, useless days, stretching out 
before me with no jobs to be done. 
Something inside of me died for a 
time when I thought I had nothing 
to look forward to, and no future 
to build. There was a numbness 
and a deadness that struck to my 
very soul! What was life worth if I 
couldn’t do the things I loved to do! 
I thank my Maker every day for 
the course of events that has opened 
my eyes to the truths that I have 
related in this story.. My earnest 
prayer is that each “tomorrow” 
may bring forth interesting tasks 
to be done, and that I shall be 
given the strength to do them bet- 
ter than they were done today. 
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S everybody knows, UNESCO, 
pronounced the same the 
world over, stands for the 

United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. Its 
place in the organization may be 
ascertained by examining the chart 
on page 23. So many members of 
our Society are asking questions 
about UNESCO that we feel it 
will be of service to summarize 
quite briefly, and we hope provo- 
catively, the things we need most 
to know about the organization. 


Who Belongs to UNESCO? 


Thirty-one nations have already 
joined the organization. This 
means that they have ratified the 
Constitution and deposited the re- 
quired certificates of acceptance. 
The member states are: 


Australia Denmark 
Belgium Dominican 
Bolivia Republic 
Brazil Ecuador 
Canada Egypt 
China France 


Czechoslovakia Greece 


Haiti Poland 

India Saudi Arabia 
Lebanon Syria 

Liberia Turkey 

Mexico United Kingdom 
Netherlands United States of 
New Zealand America 
Norway Union of South 
Peru Africa 
Philippines Venezuela 


Thirteen other nations have 
signed the Constitution but have 
not yet deposited their certificates 
of membership. 


Argentina Iraq 

Chile Luxembourg 
Colombia Nicaragua 
Cuba Panama 

El Salvador Uruquay 
Guatemala Yugoslavia 
Iran 


Four others have applied for 
membership, and this list follows: 


Austria g Italy 
Hungary Switzerland 


NY nation which belongs to 
the United Nations automati- 
cally has the right to membership 
in UNESCO, but a nation which is 
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not a member of United Nations 
may be admitted by a two-thirds 
majority of the general conference. 

Only the U.S.S.R., of all the great 
nations, has failed to enter the or- 
ganization or to send official ob- 
servers to its conference. The atti- 
tude of Russia towards UNESCO, 
however, has been neither friendly 
nor hostile. Consequently, its pos- 
sible future membership is still an 
open question. 


How Is UNESCO Put Together? 


Its structure is a simple one. 
There are three main bodies, name- 
ly, the General Conference, the 
Excutive Board, and the Secre- 
tariat. 

The General Conference consists 
of a delegation from each of the 
member nations, and is the annual 
convention which determines the 
policies and the main lines of work 
and approves the program of 
action. 

The Executive Board of eight- 
teen members is elected by the 
General Conference from among 
the delegates. No member nation 
may have more than one national 
serving on the Board at any one 
time. Members serve terms of 
three years, and are not eligible 
for re-election for more than two 
terms. 

The Secretariat is the permanent 
staff of five hundred persons in 
constant sessions under a Director 
General nominated by the Execu- 
tive Board and appointed by the 
General Conference. The Director 
General is Julian Huxley, whose 
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address is UNESCO House, 19 Ave- 
nue Kleber, Paris 16, France. 


What Is UNESCO's Program? 


The Preparatory Commission, 
working throughout 1946, reduced 
the thousands of suggested pro- 
jects to about 150 which it referred 
to the General Conference. The 
latter, meeting in Paris in Novem- 
ber 1946, selected fewer than a 
hundred and arranged them on a 
priority basis. The Executive 
Board, meeting in April 1947, 
made a final selection of projects 
for 1947, and arranged them in 
terms of available funds and per- 
sonnel. A_ brief scrutiny of 
UNESCO’s operating funds for 
1947 will serve to give the reader 
an idea of the scope of the projects 
to which it is giving attention. 


Natural sciences ............ $1,174,375 
Reconstruction and 
rehabilitation ............ 718,363 
Mass communication ....... 665,713 
4 ee ere 562,627 
International understanding. . 426,949 
Social sciences .............. 408,995 
Arts and letters............. 340,155 
Education... 2... ccs cencee 291,286 
Fundamental education .... 259,965 
Philosophy and humanistic 
(hi. ” LAS Riri Paneer oe 233,747 
er rrr eee 110,574 
TBOMMNG ccdtibcescdecsesente $5,192,749 


How Are YOU Affected? 

The citizens of the member na- 
tions belong to UNESCO in the 
same way that their governments 
belong. They enjoy individually 
its privileges and benefits. They 
should recognize that UNESCO 
can be their own concern only to 
the degree that individual action 
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springs from individual under- 
standing. They should be fully 
aware of the fact that, unless they 
take up the individual challenge 
thrown them, the world will be 
plunged once again into catas- 
trophe. World understanding that 
will eliminate wars can never be 
realized unless it becomes some- 
thing more than a _ convenient 
phrase to mouth wishful thinking. 
Time is running out. Whether we 
have enough to rescue Europe’s 
lost educational generation is 
doubtful. What YOU decide to do 
now matters in the ultimate out- 
come much more than you think. 


What Can YOU Do To Help Now? 


Only you with seeing eyes and 
alert intelligence can discover all 
the opportunities in your personal 
life and environment for tipping 
the scales toward peace. A tolerant 
phrase, an accurate fact, a sugges- 
tion for aid, a gesture of friendship 
will cut across racial and national 
barriers. All these are things that 
every one of us can do. 

You can take the first step in 
your community toward aiding the 
UNESCO program by joining 
actively in the local organizations 
now being formed by community 
groups, business organizations, re- 
ligious groups, service clubs, etc. 
If your community does not have 
an organization started, there is no 
better person to initiate it than 
you. 

You can adopt the six-point pro- 
gram of UNESCO as your immedi- 
ate platform. 


The Six-Point Program in 
Capsule Form 


I. You can help by aiding the 
educational reconstruction of 
war-devastated countries, 
UNESCO’S top priority pro- 
ject for 1947. 

II. You can help by making your 
personal opinion felt in your 
community, among your 
friends, in -your organizations, 
and in the local and national 
press and radio. 
You can help by arranging or 
helping to arrange local exhi- 
bits and other programs that 
will dramatize UNESCO aims, 
projects, and principles for 
your community. 

IV. You can help by taking an ac- 
tive part in training the young 
generation for peace. 

V. You can help by joining per- 
sonally in the continuing ad- 
venture of adult education, 
especially in UNESCO’S fields 
of interest. 

VI. You can help by promoting 
personally good will and un- 
derstanding among the racial 
and religious groups in your 
community. 


IIl. 


F your imagination is not sufficient 
to enable you to see ways in which 
you can participate actively in this 
program, write to the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., for a copy of the book- 
let entitled “UNESCO and You.” 
This is issued by the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, 
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and is of invaluable help to all in- 
telligent people who are anxious to 
put their shoulders to the wheel and 
give constructive and intelligent aid 
where it is needed. 

If you would like to know what 
educational materials you may 
contribute to the desperate needs of 
such countries as Greece, Poland, 
Hungary, Austria, China, Philip- 
pines; if you would like some infor- 
mation about the books, the periodi- 
cals, maps, and art reproductions 
that are needed; if you would like to 
have more specific information about 
scholarships, fellowships, and study 
grants; if you would like to know 
about the opportunities for young 
Americans to join with youth of 
other lands in rebuilding schools and 
other public institutions and how 
some of this work is being done in 
educational work camps; if you could 
utilize some information about how 
your graduating class can make a 
class memorial project in the form of 
a gift to international educational 
reconstruction, write to the Commis- 
sion for International Educational 
Reconstruction, 744 Jackson Place 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


HE needs of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation are to re- 
ceive priority in the work of 
UNESCO this year. Dr. Drzewieski, 
who is the Director of the Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation Sec- 
tion, is now in this country and will 
be here until January 15. 
You may be interested in receiv- 
ing the monthly bulletin of this 


Commission, popularly known as 
CIER. You may like to have the 
CIER Handbook, two editions of 
which have been published. These 
publications, as well as several 
others, are available upon request 
at the Jackson Place address. 


Feminine of our state organi- 
zations have been collecting 
money for fellowships for foreign 
women teachers, but have had diffi- 


culty in locating suitable candidates. 


for the fellowships. A great many 
almost insuperable obstacles are at 
present slowing up the process of ex- 
change of cultural personnel be- 
tween other countries and the 
United States. Some of these diffi- 
culties are attributable to the very 
great inflation in other countries 
and to the problems of monetary ex- 
change, the fact that priorities are 
not accorded to students and teach- 
ers, and a variety of other barriers. 
Many of these things are in the 
process of being ironed out, and it 
is hoped that the flow of cultural 
personnel to this country will soon 
be in full tide. The state organiza- 
tions desiring explicit information 
about candidates for fellowships 
will do well to write Dr. Laurence 
Duggan, Director of the Institute of 
International Education, whose ad- 
dress is 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City, and who also has an 
office at 927 15th Street Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. This organiza- 
tion will be able to furnish, we are 
told, specific information about na- 
tionals from various countries, 
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their respective backgrounds and 
fields of interest. The state organi- 
zations contemplating such fellow- 
ships may have a preference as to 
the type of person desired and the 
field in which that person may 
study. 
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It may be of interest to our mem- 
bers throughout the country to 
know that we had five delegates at 
the meeting of the Commission for 
International Educational Recon- 
struction in Washington, October 
31 to November 2. 
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Over the Face of the Earth 


Teachers of All the World Affirm Their Faith in Education 


as an Instrument of Peace 


HE World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, al- 
ready familiarly known as 
WOTP, got under way in En- 
dicott, New York, in August, 1946. 
This meeting had been long in the 
making and had been conceived 
before the war had closed. To it 
came representatives from a num- 
ber of nations. The National Edu- 
cation Association acted as host, 
and the facilities of the giant Inter- 
national Business Machines organi- 
zation were placed at its disposal. 
Out of the initial meeting was de- 
veloped a Constitution which was 
approved as the instrument of ad- 
ministration at the Delegate As- 
sembly in Glasgow, Scotland, on 
August 9, 1947. 

Twenty-nine delegates, repre- 
senting ten organizations already 
affiliated with the WOTP, and 
twenty observers, representing 
twelve national and international 
organizations, comprised the mem- 
bership of the Glasgow conference. 

The predominant language was 
English, although French transla- 
tions were provided for those who 
did not speak English. 


HE full national members zep- 
resented in the conference at 
Glasgow 


included the Polish 





Teachers Union, the Greek Ele- 
mentary Teachers Association, the 
Canadian Teachers Federation, the 
Czechoslovak Teachers Council, 
the Confederation of Teachers of 
Ciudad Trujillo and Cibao of the 
Dominican Republic, the Brazilian 
Education Association and _ the 
Bolivian Teachers Association. 

This conference was an affirma- 
tion of faith of the organizations 
of the teaching profession in the 
efficacy of education to secure 
world-wide cooperation. The mem- 
bers of the conference did not en- 
ter into the task facing education 
in the belief that it would be a 
simple and easy one. They were 
fully cognizant of the fact that the 
urgency of the need for such an 
organization calls for the whole- 
hearted, the intelligent, and the 
widespread cooperative effort of 
the profession the world around. 
The conference was committed to 
the idea that teachers are on the 
march and have enlisted with vigor 
and understanding in the struggle 
for peace. 

The possibilities of our Society’s 
taking out membership in The 
World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession were presented to 
the meeting of the Executive Board 
at the National Convention in New 














York on August 17, 1947. The re- 
sponse to the suggestion of the 
Executive Secretary that our Socie- 
ty should be affiliated with The 
World Organization met with in- 
stant and enthusiastic approval. 
Although the meeting in Glasgow 
had already adjourned, the strong 
desire of the members of the Exec- 
utive Board was that our mem- 


bership in WOTP should be 
pushed as vigorously and as speed- 
ily as possible. A resolution 


authorizing our membership in 
The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession was passed 
unanimously. The question of 
financial arrangements was a press- 
ing one. So great was the enthusi- 
asm, however, that the state presi- 
dents agreed to collect the two 
cents each from their members— 
not by assessment, but through ap- 
peal and voluntary contributions. 
In some cases the presidents were 
sure their state organizations would 
wish to allocate the needed amount 
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from the state treasury. In any 
case, the members of the Executive 
Board entered into an agreement 
that they would reimburse the na- 
tional treasury to the extent of the 
amount needed to cover the mem- 
bership in their respective states. 
This action by the Executive 
Board was reported in full to the 
Convention. 

In order that our members 
throughout the country may famil- 
iarize themselves with the aspects 
of this instrument for peace, we are 
appending the full Constitution as 
approved by the Delegate Assembly 
held in Glasgow. 

Our application for full national 
membership has already been re- 
ferred to the Executive Board of 
WOTP and we are assured that 
it has been given tentative ap- 
proval. This will entitle us to dele- 
gates at the meeting in the summer 
of 1948, wherever that meeting is 
held. Announcement will be made 
as soon as information reaches us. 





Article I—Name 


HE name of this Organization 
y shall be the World Organiza- 

tion of the Teaching Profes- 
sion. 


Article [I—Purposes 


The purpose of this Organiza- 
tion shall be to secure world-wide 
cooperation among recognized or- 
ganizations of teachers, in order: 

1. To make the highest stand- 
ards of full and free education 
available to all without discrimi- 
nation. 

2. To improve the professional 
status of the teachers of the world 
and to promote their intellectual, 
material, social, and civic interests 
and rights. 

3. To promote world-wide peace 
through the building of goodwill 
founded upon cooperation between 
nations in educational enterprises, 
based upon pertinent and accurate 
information. 

4. To advise the appropriate 
organs of the United Nations and 
of other international bodies on 
educational and professional mat- 
ters. 





As Approved at the Delegate Assembly of the World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession in Glasgow, Scotland, 9th August, 1947 





Article 11I—Membership 


N EMBERSHIP in this Organi- 
- zation shall be in five classes 
as follows: 

1. Full National Membership— 
Any national organization of the 
teaching profession, whose applica- 
tion for membership has been tem- 
porarily approved by the Executive 
Committee of the World Organi- 
zation, subject to final endorsement 
by the Delegate Assembly of the 
World Organization. 

2. International Membership— 
Any cooperating international or- 
ganization of the teaching profes- 
sion whose application for mem- 
bership has been temporarily ap- 
proved by the Executive Commit- 
tee, of the World Organization 
subject to final endorsement by the 
Delegate Assembly of the World 
Organization. q 

3. Affiliated Membership— 

(a) Any reBional, state, or local 
organization of the teaching pro- 
fession whose application for mem- 
bership has been approved by the 
full national member with which 
the applicant is affiliated and tem- 
porarily approved by the Executive 

















Committee of the World Organiza- 
tion, subject to final endorsement 
by the Delegate Assembly of the 
World Organization. 

(b) Any university, college, or 
other institution of higher learning 
and any society existing primarily 
for the scientific study of educa- 
tional problems, whose application 
has been approved by a full na- 
tional member from the country in 
which the applicant is located and 
temporarily approved by the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the World 
Organization, subject to final en- 
dorsement by the Delegate Assem- 
bly of the World Organization. 

4. | Associate Membership—Any 
person who accepts the purposes of 
the Organization and who desires 
to contribute to these purposes, to 
receive the publications of the Or- 
ganization, and to attend its public 
sessions. 

Applications for associate mem- 
bership shall require approval by 
a full national member of the coun- 
try in which the applicant is lo- 
cated and endorsement by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. ; 

5. Honorary Membership—tin- 
dividuals not to exceed 25 at any 
one time whom the Executive Com- 
mittee wishes to honor, or whose 
counsel is desired. 


Article IV—Organs 


= HE Organization shall include 
a Delegate Assembly, an Exec- 
utive Committee, and a Secreta- 
riat. 
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Article V—Delegate Assembly 

1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
meet annually in plenary session. 

2. The Delegate Assembly shall 
consist of accredited delegates from 


_the full national members, the in- 


ternational members, and the affi- 
liated members; and of the honor- 
ary members of this Organization. 

3. The Delegate Assembly shall: 

(a) Determine the program and 
policy of the Organization and con- 
sider the report of the Executive 
Committee. 

(b) Elect the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

(c) Elect the President and Vice- 
President of the Organization. 

(d) Approve and give effect to 
the budget of the Organization. 


Article VI—Executive Committee 


1. The Executive Committee 
shall consist of the President and 
Vice-President of the Organiza- 
tion, and five other members elect- 
ed by the Delegate Assembly. 
Nominations for President, Vice- 
President and other members of 
the Executive Committee shall be 
submitted in writing by any full 
national member at least thirty 
days in advance of the opening ses- 
sion of the annual meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly. In the event of 
the number of nominations being 
less than the number of vacancies, 
the President shall, at the Annual 
Meeting, appoint a nominating 
committee to submit names for 
consideration by the Delegate 
Assembly. 


2. The Executive Committee 
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shall conduct the business of the 
Organization in such a way as to 
carry out the policies approved by 
the Delegate Assembly. 

3. The Executive Committee 
shall appoint the Secretary-General 
and fix his salary and conditions of 
service. 

4. The Executive Committee 
shall have charge of the funds of 
the Organization and it shall cause 
the Secretary-General to arrange 
for proper safeguards concerning 
the collection, custody, expendi- 
ture, and accounting for these 
funds. 

5. The Executive Committee 
shall have the authority, subject to 
review by the annual meeting of 
the Delegate Assembly, to accept 
endowments, gifts or appropria- 
tions to be spent for the purpose of 
the Organization as stated in 
Article IT. 

6. The Executive Committee 
shall make the final decision as to 
the time and place of the annual 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly 
and the site of the headquarters 
office. 

7. The Executive Committee 
shall act for the Organization in 
emergencies creating problems not 
covered by the policies adopted by 
the Delegate Assembly. 

8. The Executive Committee 
shall prepare the provisional agen- 
da for the annual meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly and shall sub- 
mit to the Delegate Assembly a full 
report of its activities between 
meetings, including an audited 
financial report. 


9. Members of the Executive 
Committee, including the President 
and Vice-President, shall be elected 
for two years, except that at the 
first election the President and 
three members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected for two 
years and the Vice-President and 
two members of the Executive 
Committee shall be elected for one 
year. The President shall not be 
eligible to serve for more than two 
consecutive terms. 


10. The Vice-President shall 


succeed to the Presidency in the 
event of the death or disability of 
the President, until the next session 
of the Delegate Assembly. 


Article VII—Secretariat 


HE Secretariat shall consist of 
T a Secretary-General and such 
assistants as he may require and as 
may be authorized by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Article VIII—-Delegates 


1. A full national member shall 
be entitled to one delegate for 
each two thousand members or 
major fraction thereof, provided 
that no such member shall be en- 
titled to fewer than three or more 
than fifty delegates. 

2. An international member 
shall be entitled to five delegates. 

3. An affiliated member shall be 
entitled to one delegate. 


Article IX—Voting in the Delegate 
Assembly 


1. A full national member shall 
be entitled to cast one vote for 
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each fifty thousand members, or 
major fraction thereof, provided 
that no full national member shall 
be entitled to cast less than one or 
more than five votes. The vote or 
votes of each full national member 
shall be cast by the Chairman of its 
Delegation. 

2. An international member 
shall be entitled to one vote. This 
vote shall be cast by the Chairman 
of its Delegation. 

3. Honorary members and dele- 
gates representing affiliated mem- 
bers shall have the right to speak 
but not to vote. 


Article X—Fees 


1. A full national member shall 
pay a yearly fee of two cents for 
each of its members, provided that 
no such member shall pay a fee of 
less than one hundred dollars. 

2. An international member 
shall pay a yearly fee of two hun- 
dred dollars. 

3. An affiliated member of Class 
A shall pay a yearly fee of ten dol- 
lars if its membership is five hun- 
dred persons or less; a yearly fee of 
fifty dollars if its membership is 
more than five hundred persons 
but less than two thousand persons; 
and a yearly fee of one hundred 
dollars if its membership is two 
thousand or more persons. 

4. An affiliated member of 


Class B shall pay a yearly fee of 
twenty-five dollars. 

5. An associate member shall 
pay a yearly fee of two dollars. 

6. Honorary members shall pay 
no fees, 
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7. Membership fees shall be cal- 
culated in United States currency, 
and shall be paid either in that cur- 
rency, or, at the prevailing rate of 
exchange, in the currency of the 
country in which the member is 
located. 


Article XI—Amendment of 
Constitution 


OTICES of motion to alter 
the Constitution must be sub- 
mitted in writing to the Secretary- 
General not less than 90 days be- 
fore the opening date of the Dele- 
gate Assembly. These amendments 
shall be submitted to the Delegate 
Assembly, and shall be declared 
carried if supported by not less 
than two-thirds of the total votes 
cast in accordance with Article IX 
of the Constitution. 


By-Laws 


1. RGANIZATIONS entitled to 
have delegates in the Delegate 
Assembly shall furnish the Secretary- 
General, not later than the first day of 
the annual meeting, with the names of 
delegates appointed to attend. The 
Secretary-General shall issue each such 
delegate a credential certifying that he 
has been named by a member organiza- 
tion to serve as a delegate. These 
certifications, together with the letters 
informing the Secretary-General of the 
appointment of the delegates, shall be re- 
viewed by the Credential Committee, 
when appointed, together with such re- 
levant information as may be obtained 
from the records of the Organization. 
2. The meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly for the election of members of 
the Executive Committee shall be held 
two days before the last day of its annual 
meeting in plenary session. 
$. The President of the Organization 
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shall preside at the meetings of the I1lI—The Secretary-General 
Delegate Assembly. In his absence, the 
Vice-President shall preside. If neither 1. The Secretary-General shall conduct 


the President nor the Vice-President is the business of the Organization oo 
available, the meeting shall elect a chair- Vided in the Constitution and the By- 


pene Laws, and, in all matters not definitely 
4. A majority of the accredited Dele- prescribed therein or by action of the 
gates shall constitute a quorum. Delegate Assembly, shall be under the 


5. The Delegate Assembly may adopt direction of the Executive Committee. 
other rules of procedure which do not 2. The Secretary-General shall keep a 
conflict with the Constitution and By- full and accurate record of the proceed- 


Laws of the Organization. ings of the Delegate Assembly and of the 
Executive Committee. He shall have his 
II—Executive Committee records present at all meetings of the 


1. "THE President of the Organization Organization and of the Executive Com- 
shall serve as chairman of the M™uttee. He shall keep an up-to-date list - 
Executive Committee. of members. 

2. A regular meeting of the Executive 3. The Secretary-General shall be Secre- 
Committee shall be held at the time ‘ty Of the Executive Committee. He 
and place of the annual Delegate As- shall submit his report to the Executive 
sembly. The first regular meeting of the Committee at the time of each meeting of 
new Executive Committee shall be held ‘he Organization and at such other times 
as soon as practicable after the election 5 the Committee may require. 


of the new members, and before leaving 4. The Secretary-General shall receive 
the place of the annual Delegate Assem- FT Collect all money due the Organiza- 
bly. tion. He shall, under the direction of 


3. Special meetings of the Executive the Executive Committee, hold in safe- 
Committee may be called by the Chair- keeping all funds of the Organization and 
man upon due notice to members of the Shall keep an account of receipts and 
Committee. Such special meetings may expenditures, with vouchers for the latter. 
also be called by the Secretary-General He shall prepare an annual financial 
upon the receipt of a written request for Teport. 
a meeting, signed by not less than four 
members of the Committee. The meeting 
shall be called far enough in advance to 1. Fees for associate members may be 
permit the personal attendance of any paid at any time and will carry member- 
member of the Committee. Committee ship 12 months from the day of payment. 
members unable to attend any meeting 2. Fees of national, international and 
shall be given an opportunity to vote by affiliated members shall cover member- 
authorized proxy or by mail or by tele- ship for one calendar year. These fees 
gram and such vote when received shall shall be due and payable on January 1 
be equivalent to the personal presence of of the year in which they apply. Such 
the absent member and considered as members shall be entitled to participate \ 
such in determining the question of a _ in the Delegate Assembly provided their 
quorum and the transaction of business. annual dues fox the year are paid by 

4. The Executive Committee may May 31 of the year in which the Dele- 
recommend to the Delegate Assembly the gate Assembly is meeting. In exceptional 
appointment of special committees as cases, the Executive Committee shall have 
may be deemed necessary to carry out the the power to modify the closing date for 
purposes of the Organization. Such Com- the payment of these annual fees, but all 
mittees shall be appointed by the Ex- such modifications shall be reported in 
ecutive Committee and shall be under full to the next session of the Delegate 
its supervision. Assembly. 


IV—-Finances 











8. The accounts of the Organization 
shall be closed on December 31 of each 
year, and a full financial report for the 
year shall be rendered by the Secretary- 
General to the Executive Committee at 
its succeeding meeting and to the Dele- 
gate Assembly at its succeeding meeting. 
The current financial condition of the 
Organization shall be presented by the 
Secretary-General at the meetings of the 
Executive Committee and the Delegate 
Assembly. 


Special By-Law for 1947 


HE first calendar year in which the 

membership fees of the Organization 
are payable is 1948. Membership fees 
paid to the Preparatory Commission or to 
the Organization prior to January 1, 
1948, shall be deducted from the amount 
of fees payable for the calendar year 1948. 

4. The Secretary-General shall prepare 
in June of each year a budget of income 
and expenditures for the next succeeding 
calendar year. This budget shall be re- 
viewed by the Executive Committee and 
after such review shall be presented by 
the President of the Organization to the 
Delegate Assembly for consideration and 
action. 


“ 
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V—Sections 
The Executive Committee shall have 


the power to arrange for Sections of the 
Organization and for special conferences. 


VI—Committees 


1. At the annual Delegate Assembly 
of the Organization, one delegate from 
each member organization shall serve on 
each of the following committees: Cre- 
dentials and Resolutions. The Committee 
on Credentials shall receive the official 
list of the Delegates from the Secretary- 
General and report thereon to the Dele- 
gate Assembly. The Committee on Reso- 
lutions shall report to the Delegate 
Assembly, and except by unanimous 
agreement of the Delegate Assembly, all 
Resolutions shall be presented to the 
Delegate Assembly through the Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 


VII—Amendments 


These By-Laws may be amended at 
any business meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly by a majority vote thereof. At 
least ninety days’ notice shall be given 
to the Secretary-General of any proposed 
amendment. 


. wide as are the differences, the underlying agreements among the 








peoples of the world are infinitely wider and more real. Men who perceived 
that truth in the moment of insight of the war did not doubt that a concerted 
and courageous international effort could break through the barriers of 
fear and bigotry and prejudice and make the community of life of the 
peoples of this earth articulate and clear. UNESCO was the instrument 
they created for-that purpose. The question now is whether the instrument 
is to be used or left unused: whether the effort to create a climate in which 
international relations shall be possible is to succeed or fail. 


“The answer to that question depends less on the governments of the 
United Nations than on the peoples of the world. The peoples of the world 
must be participants in any effort to create understanding between them. 
But, more than that, the peoples of the world must believe in the labor of 
understanding and must wish it to be undertaken. It is this second partici- 
pation of the people which is most immediately necessary.” (Archibald 
MacLeish on the NBC Broadcast, “The Peoples’ Job in UNESCO,” September 
25, 1946.) 





We Help to Plan’ 


ELsA BROOKFIELD 


LL of us know that we must 
have peace or face annihila- 
tion. All of us know that we 

must work as hard to establish a 
lasting peace as we did to bring a 
terrible war to a successful end. It 
does not rest upon the American 
government to bring about a suc- 
cessful peace, but upon the people. 

That was the keynote of the dis- 
cussion with Mrs. Roosevelt when 
representatives of various large 
women’s organizations met at her 
apartment on Washington Square, 
New York, on October 6, 1947. 

In her usual charming way, Mrs. 
Roosevelt told us how concerned 
she was with the lack of under- 
standing at the grass roots of the 
purposes, operations, and organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. She 
was hopeful that some tentative 
plans might be worked out which 
might possibly be followed in va- 
rious large women’s organizations 
to obviate some of these difficulties. 

It was Miss Florence L. Har- 
‘rison, director of the Beatrice Fox 





* At the invitation of Mrs. Roosevelt, 
a member of the U. S. delegation to the 
United Nations, representatives of key 
women’s organizations met to discuss 
practical means of developing a better 
grass-roots understanding of the United 
Nations. The Delta Kappa Gamma So- 


ciety was invited to participate and sent 
Dr. Brookfield as our representative. 
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Auerbach Foundation of Hartford, 
Connecticut, who gave some con- 
structive suggestions, based on the 
activities of their Service Bureau, 
which has an advisory board made 
up of a group of women from var- 
ious organizations. The Service 
Bureau offers a series of lectures on 
subjects of primal interest; training 
classes for speakers or leaders; ex- 
tension meetings in various parts 
of the state; a reading room con- 
taining current information and 
materials on various subjects. 
These services are available to all 
women’s groups in Connecticut, 
regardless of color, creed, or race. 

Mrs. Roosevelt felt strongly 
that there should be cooperation 
among women’s groups in all the 
cities by establishing a so-called 
council, made up of representatives 
of all the women’s groups which 
might train leaders in interpreting 
the United Nations for women in 
cities, smaller communities and 
isolated places. 


WE know that our strength, as 
women, will lie in unity, 
that recognition will come to us 
only if we work together, if we 
stand together for peace and justice 
nationally and internationally. 
Many adults have been educated 
for a world that no longer exists; 
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therefore we must have a program 
of community education in which 
we develop a familiarity with the 
new international problems and 
devote thought to their solution. 


I AM grateful that I could repre- 

sent our own organization, 
Delta Kappa Gamma. I am grate- 
ful that I could attend the meeting 





as a teacher who, like all of you, 
gives much thought to the United 
Nations, who tries to interpret their 
raison d‘étre not only to the stu- 
dents, but to many groups. Let us, 
one and all, continue to do our 
share in standing for the demo- 
cratic principles of our own coun- 
try and those of the United Nations. 
































Reflections of the Editor 





Weuld You End War? 


HESE are times of awful ur- 
T gency. They impel us to 
greatness of spirit, greatness 

of faith, greatness of action. Noth- 
ing less is good enough; nothing 
less will do. ‘They demand a vision 
that finds its inception in an under- 
standing of the unlimited creative 
capacities of human beings; of 
their infinite powers of readjust- 
ment; of their inextinguishable 
hope of being permitted to live out 
their lives in a better and a peace- 
ful world. This is not another 
platitude. It is a call to thought, to 
reason, to dynamic action. Are 
you not teachers? Are you not 
building what we have long and 
euphoniously called “the bulwark 
of democracy?” Do you not believe 
that the winning of the peace is 
the greatest single job of educa- 
tion? Then shake off apathy from 
your spirits;; put behind you dull 
resignation; fire your souls with 
resolution. For yours is the great- 
est task of our times. If you do not 
accomplish it, peace will not come 
to us, or to the next generation or 
the next. Would that I had the 
silver tongued eloquence sufficient 
to strike home to your hearts and 
minds the stern truth that—to use 
“William G. Garr’s eloquent phrase 
of a few months ago—this peace 
must be waged; it cannot be waited 


for. It must be waged in the indi- 
vidual human heart; by the indi- 
vidual will; in the individual class- 
room; in the individual home; in 
the individual community. It 
must be waged continually with a 
fine frenzy; a noble dedication by 
those who understand. Are you not 
those to whom is given the inexor- 
able task of imbuing the minds of 
a new generation with a will to 
peace? Then for what do you wait? 


A What should teachers do to 
free their spirits and their wills for 
this gigantic job? It seems to me 
that one of the FIRST necessities 
is to face honestly the devastating 
picture of world confusion; to try 
to discover the causes; to acquaint 
our children with the aspects of 
the awful aftermath of world con- 
flict. These are not academic mat- 
ters within the covers of books; 
they stand before us as the most 
terrible indictment of all times of 
the stupidity of men. 


LREADY the thunder of an- 
A other war is assailing our ears. 
The steady» rain of insults from 
Russia deafens us. We look aghast 
at the free India, for which mil- 
lions have waited so long, rent by 
the bloodshed and hatred of Hin- 
dus and Moslems. Our hearts are 
wrung by the anguish of displaced 











persons over the world. The woes 
of Jewry sound to the heavens. 
Austria is paralyzed in the vise of 
Russian domination; China’s mil- 
lions stand still in dumb and hope- 
less misery while wild inflation 
sends the price of living in Shang- 
hai to a fantastic $1,000,000 a day. 
Tragic Greece is broken down 
politically and economically and 
a pawn for her more powerful 
neighbors. Political faiths hostile 
to democracy are engaged in a 
death struggle for the domination 
of Europe and, indeed, of the 
world. People by the millions are 
starving over the face of the earth. 
Thus the tragic story reads; so it 
might go on. These are the awful 
consequences of war. Are you fac- 
ing these things? Or are you sur- 
rendering to a sense of defeat? Do 
you wait for catastrophe? 


HAT can you do? Well, you 
can acquaint yourself fully 
with all these aspects of global con- 
fusion; you can examine the causes; 
you can familiarize yourself with 
the working of UN and UNESCO 
and the W.O.T.P., thus far our 
only intelligent weapons to combat 
these horrors. You can see to it 
that your pupils, your students are 
accustomed daily to discussions of 
these matters; to an understanding 
of the factors that mesh into 
this complexity of world troubles. 
There are a thousand ways for you 
and them to learn. 
A The best job of teaching we 
ever did was in selling the idea of 
the desirability of peace to our stu- 
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dents after World War I. What 
we failed to do was to bring home 
a consciousness that this thing must 
be worked for; that it can be at- 
tained only by the application of 
united intelligence. We pictured 
peace vaguely as emanating from 
some benign superhuman force be- 
yond our control or needing our 
help. We never made peace drama- 
tic; we never invested the concept 
with color and light and pageantry. 
We never made it so alluring that 
our young people desired it so 
much that they would be willing 
to give their very lives to attain it. 
We developed neither a conscious- 
ness of what it entailed, nor a con- 
science that would drive us to 
bring it about. Here is the place 
that we can do a better job than 
we did last time. 


HE SECOND contribution 

which teachers may make to 
the waging of peace is to set our 
faces like flint against our inveter- 
ate tendency to indulge in nostalgia 
for a satisfying past—a past that will 
not come again. We have been 
deeply disappointed because our 
world will not settle down into dear 
and accustomed grooves. Whether 
we like to admit it or not, we were 
planning for a peace that would 
supply us with new airplanes, auto- 
mobiles, and television sets. We 
were thinking of freedom in terms 
of not having to approach timor- 
ously disinterested saleswomen; of 
not having to buy things we don’t 
want because of the fear that we 
may have to take worse on the 
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morrow; of not having to be con- 
ciliatory to haughty stenographers, 
irritable bus-drivers, and lordly 
taxi-drivers. We were hoping that 
all these moronic young autocrats 
would be sent back where they 
came from; that callow youth 
would be rid of the responsibility 
for running things and put again at 
school tasks. We conceived of our 
settling down in our respective and 
beloved niches, and in these ac- 
customed ways would we find re- 
assurance and lull ourselves to sleep 
again. But of these things a great 
peace is not made. If merely keep- 
ing alive pleasantly is peace, then 
we had better have bowed our 
heads under the heel of the Nazis. 
We have yet to learn that peace 
demands his all of a man; that it 
coerces him to plunge himself into 
the smelting fires of work that be- 
comes his child; that it compels 
him to serve; that it kindles him 
with a great vision; that it invites 
him to daily joy and adventure; 
that it impels him to create not 
things but men. 

A These are some of the attri- 
butes of a great peace that we have 
yet to see. How, then, can any of 
us waste one moment in repining 
for what has gone, in hoping 
against hope that these creature 
comforts will be ours soon and 
that therein we shall find peace? 
No, peace is harder to win than 
that! 


E THIRD thing that you and 
I can do to help in making a 
great peace is to help to acquaint 


ourselves, the rest of our profession, 
and the public fully with the 
extent of the appalling ignorance 
in our own country. Our so-called 
standards of living are the highest 
in the world. But they have to do 
with the number of bath-tubs and 
telephones and automobiles. These 
can in no wise test a people’s capac- 
ity for self-government. In a coun- 
try which has more high school and 
college graduates than any other 
country in the world, we still must: 
acknowledge that three-fourths of 
Americans twenty-five years of age 
or over have never gone through 
high school. Three-fifths of those 
have never completed even one year 
of high school. There are twice as 
many adults who have never gone 
to school at all as there are in all 
our institutions of higher learning 
combined. Ten million of our citi- 
zens were illiterate in 1940; 350,000 
of those boys who went out to die 
for you and me signed their draft- 
registrations with a mark. Said 
Thomas Jefferson: “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, 
in a state of civilization, he expects 
what never was and never will be.” 

AGo forth, then, to learn what 
an abyss of ignorance is still within 
our land; summon your colleagues, 
your friends to a scrutiny of these 
things. Call the housewife from 
her tasks; the architect from his 
blue-print; the engineer from his 
slide-rule; the preacher from his 
pulpit; the carpenter from his lathe 
—tell them all, tell them often, tell 
them to see for themselves. You 
say, “There is so little that I can 














do.” Is there? Have you tried to do 
that little? It is a significant com- 
mentary upon our attitudes of 
mind that in a survey made during 
the war 83 per cent of Americans 
felt they were helping to win the 
war, but in a recent poll only 36 
per cent thought they could do 
anything to win the peace. In 
heaven’s name, why? Is it because 
we cannot shake off the apathy of 
our spirits, or because we do not 
yet know the ingredients from 
which peace is made? The ignor- 
ance of which I speak walks among 
us, in your community, and yours, 
and YOURS! Each of us matters 
in the ultimate outcome more, 
much more than she thinks. 


AAA 


COME now to a consideration 

of how the doing of some of 
these things of which I have spoken 
is of concern to us as an organiza- 
tion. I have thrown the sort of 
challenge to you that I believe great 
souls can and must meet, each for 
herself. I have done this with de- 
liberate intent; because this is the 
kind of stuff of which we hope 
Delta Kappa Gamma women are 
made. They belong to a Society 
which, like other great organiza- 
tions, must justify its existence in 
these coming years or perish of 
inanition. 

A There is no longer any 
reason to doubt that the world 
must be reorganized. That is not 
the issue; it is rather what kinds 
of minds and spirits are to rebuild 
the ruins of society. Are we to be 
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among those significant organiza- 
tions which by their own dynamic 
programs and harnessing of their 
resources contribute grandly to a 
functioning internationalism, or 
are we to be hampered by outworn 
tradition, by clinging to beloved 
fetishes? It is not very long ago 
that the bitter debate between iso- 
lationist and interventionist lashed 
through the halls of Congress and 
up and down the land. Isolationism 
is a curiously satisfying creed, be- 
cause in it are subtly implied both 
a self-sufficiency and a comforting 
sense of superiority for the day and 
occasion. But it is a blind man, 
indeed, who seeks refuge in that 
kind of doctrine at this moment, 
who does not admit that the des- 
tiny of the one is inextricably 
bound to the destiny of the other. 
Likewise, the organizations that 
survive during the next quarter of 
a century will be those which recog- 
nize global needs, and are willing to 
merge their quondam self-suffici- 
ency in a consideration of larger 
demands. Indeed, if we are unwill- 
ing to recognize those insistent 
calls for the mobilization of all 
our powers, I doubt whether we 
have a right to existence in a 
world like this. 

A Our organization has sprung 
from a small, closely knit, friendly 
group with strong personal loyal- 
ties. It has built up through the 
years some beloved traditions. It 
has suffered from the usual grow- 
ing pains and minor frictions. It 
has suddenly emerged into an 
adulthood which has burst all of 
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its original bounds. This is a time 
in our organizational life of quick- 
ening aspirations and hopes. It is 
a time of insistent questioning, of 
inexorable challenge. I believe that 
we have a manifest destiny. I base 
my faith on the unwavering dedica- 
tion of so many thousands of our 
women to the realization of the 
purposes we have avowed. Some- 
times our thinking becomes con- 
fused; the clear waters of fellowship 
are muddied by ugly controversy. 
At such moments it is difficult for 
even the clearest-headed of us to 
maintain our perspectives. I think 
it will help all of us in trying to 
find solutions for our pressing prob- 
lems to remember as we think 
about them that the issue is already 
joined. The considerations of senti- 
ment have no place. Emotionality 
has no justification. Sectionalism 
cannot be recognized. Prejudice, 
doubt and fear are our enemies to 
be routed by clarity of vision, by 
far-sighted understanding. 


E ARE a great over-all 

national organization with an 
international outlook, committed 
to high purposes and great en- 
deavors. There are just two criteria 
which we should use as measuring 
rods for all our decisions. (1) Shall 
we act in this issue for the good of 
education the country over, the 
world over? (2) Does this decision 
serve to advance the interests of 
women teachers the country over, 
the world over? No smaller measur- 
ing rod will do. 


A What can I offer you if you 
lift the gauge I have thrown down? 
I cannot promise the better pay 
you so richly deserve; I can offer 
no hope of accolades or citation. I 
do not even know that what you do 
will be given honor or recognition. 
But I can assure you self-respect, 
pride in your profession, supreme 
satisfaction in helping to meet 
human destiny, wings on your 
spirits. 


“ 


“UNESCO is a David, facing a Goliath of ignorance. 


UNESCO obviously 


is not going to bring about, in a few years, the moral and intellectual 
revolution that is required by the age ahead of us. It can now move 
gradually toward a more modest goal; to help dispel, in some degree, the 
unwarranted fears, suspicions end hatreds that hang like a fog over the 
world today.” (Assistant Secretary of State Benton, in an address before the 


American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, March 3, 1947.) 
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14 Rue Stanislas 
Paris 6, France 
August 20, 1947 


Dr. M. Margaret Stroh 
804 Littlefield Building 
Austin 15, Texas 


My dear Dr. Stroh: 


I have just learned from Dr. 
Reinhardt that I am the recipient 
of one of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
awards for 1947-48. At her request, 
I am writing you a sort of progress 
report. 

The last school year I spent at 
Laval University in Quebec, Ca- 


*A year ago we announced that 


Elizabeth Michael had been awarded the 
Berneta Minkwitz Scholarship for 1946- 
47. The National Scholarship Committee 
has extended that scholarship for another 
year in order to permit Miss Michael to 
complete her research in France and the 
writing of her thesis at Laval University. 
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nada, attending courses, perfecting 
my French and preparing myself 
for the writing of the doctor’s 
thesis in French. That it was a 
profitable year might be gathered 
from my present difficulty and in- 
ability to turn a literary English 
phrase. 

In choosing a thesis subject, I 
looked for some study that would 
be original and might necessitate 
a trip to France. To one who loves 
France and its language as I do, 
an absence of eleven years is al- 
most unbearable, and Quebec an 
admitted substitute. The subject 
which presented itself was “The 
Life and Work of Joseph Malégue,” 
a French writer who died in 1940 
and whose novel “Augustin ou le 
Maitre est la” has had a great in- 
fluence in France, especially among 
the youth. 
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I have received the warmest and 
most enthusiastic welcome from 
such French intellectuals as Jacques 
Madaule and Louis Chaigne, who 
have been most helpful in suggest- 
ing methods of procedure. Every 
request that I have made has been 
granted with the kindest spirit and 
the greatest alacrity. The research 
is going well. 

As for next year, I plan to return 
to Quebec the first of November 
where I shall write the thesis. I 
hope to be ready for the public 
sontenance of the thesis by the end 
of May 1948. 

I should like to express a few 
impressions I have had of France. 
My first few days were filled with 
emotion as I hurried from one be- 
loved monument to another to 
make sure with my own eyes that 
a great World War had been fought 
and the physical Paris remained 
intact. 

There are subtle changes in this 
Paris very difficult to capture on 
paper. One of Jacques Maritain’s 
friends told me that this philoso- 
pher on returning to Paris after 
the occupation said he had the im- 
pression he was seeing innocents 
who had seen the Devil. Jacques 
Madaule said to me in an inter- 
view, “You Americans fought the 
Devil and won, but you didn’t see 
him.” |Nor did we live with 
him.) The people in my quartier 
and in the Metro are not gay and 
carefree, and they are so poorly 
clothed. On their faces is not only 
written the suffering endured dur- 
ing the occupation, but traces of 


the anguish, the uncertainty of the 
present moment. There are still 
queues to be endured; there is still 
limited rationing of almost every 
commodity; there is the constant 
struggle, care and worry to find 
enough of the “Daily Bread” at 
the price one dares to pay. (Two 
hundred and fifty grams of heavy 
yellow bread per day made from 
corn sent by United States, and in 
today’s paper the promise that with 
the damage to wheat crops even 
that will be reduced soon.) For 
the ordinary people, there is the hu- 
miliating knowledge that at black 
market prices there seems to be an 
abundance of most commodities. 
There is evident a feeling of great 
discouragement and a sort of “de- 
featism” eating at the very heart 
of the French people who seem to 
be shrugging the proverbial shoul- 
der and saying in a resigned sort 
of way, “Que voulez vous?” I 
haven’t met anyone as yet who is 
satisfied with the government as 
it now exists. Perhaps I know the 
wrong people! They all deplore the 
Russian propaganda of the moment 
and the hold that Communism is 
able to gain when a people cry for 
bread. 

I had the great good fortune to 
be invited to participate in the 
Third Decade of the “entretiens 
de Pontigny” revived this summer 
for the first time since the war at 
Royaumont, a delightful old place 
constructed by Louis IX. There 
for ten days a group of intellec- 
tuals lived and discussed “La 
Liberation de la Peur,” Roosevelt’s 
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“Freedom from Fear.” It was a 
revelation to me. I cannot feel 
that the future is utterly dark when 
there are intellectuals of such 
breadth of spirit, of such great 
powers of realistic thinking, who, 
in spite of present difficulties, can 
express a real confidence that a 
solution will be found, not only 
for France, but for the world. In- 
tellectual France also has its eyes 
turned toward America—source of 
world salvation. What a burden 
and responsibility is ours! I am 
wondering if we are equal to the 
task. 

My pages are filled, and I still 
have said nothing to indicate my 
very deep appreciation for having 
been named recipient of another 
award from Delta Kappa Gamma. 
I promise to do my conscientious 
best to be worthy. 

With all good wishes, 

Fraternally yours, 
ELIZABETH MICHAEL 


a 


14 Rue Stanislas 
Paris 6, France 
October 31, 1947 


Dr. M. Margaret: Stroh 
804 Littlefield Building 
Austin 15, Texas 


My dear Dr. Stroh: 


It was indeed a pleasure to re- 
ceive your letter of September 27, 
and were Joseph Malégue less of 
a taskmaster, you would have had 
a reply long before this. But I do 
want to get a word off to you be- 
fore I sail on November 12, though 
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that date may change any minute. 
The sailing of this boat, the Marine 
Falcon, has already been post- 
poned three times. I do need to 
get back to Quebec now soon, for I 
have about finished the research, 
and I am anxious to begin the 
writing. Of course, I am finding 
that the longer I stay the more I 
am finding, for the story of the life 
of an individual seems to go on and 
on endlessly. Interesting clues are 
apt to appear from almost no- 
where. But it must come to end 
soon. This person was very secre- 
tive; never allowed himself to be 
talked about in newspapers or 
magazines; detested publicity; con- 
sidered his personal life to be of no 
interest to anyone. Naturally most 
of my material has had to be 
gained from those who knew him. 
His brother in Paris has told me 
many things and has been very 
helpful; my two Malégue pilgrim- 
ages to Nantes and Auvergne have 
been most fruitful too, but there 
still remain a few “lacunes,” and I 
have ten more days. My bibliog- 
raphy is finished, though, and 
that was a task; hundreds of articles 
in magazines and newspapers; only 
a few in books. The most fasci- 
nating part was perhaps the work 
of this past week when I read the 
correspondence. I immediately bor- 
rowed a typewriter in order to 
write my letters of the week. SUCH 
handwriting! It has been a real 
object lesson to me. I had a French 
friend, as well as one of my former 
students who is here in Paris at 
the Sorbonne this Winter, helping 
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me decipher the words of the great. 
(Claudel was among the most diff- 
cult.) 

And while I was buried deep 
in that correspondence, DeGaulle 
made his famous pronouncement 
to the Chambre. I didn’t even 
have time to buy a paper, much 
less read one. But my friends at 
the pension have promised me that 
if the Revolution strikes, they will 
notify me at once. It is indeed 
ironic to be living through historic 
moments in France completely im- 
mersed in literary research. But I 
am keeping my ears wide open, 
and I am hearing many interesting 
things. There are fascinating 
stories about the Occupation, for 
instance. I do not think that we 
who have never suffered an Occu- 
pation can realize what that meant 
to a France already depleted in 
manpower and strength by the 
first World War. Europe has 
NOTHING and must be helped or 
it cannot long exist. 

I have suffered from the cold. 
There is no coal and not enough 
wood. I, being a frail, greatly- 
spoiled American, just could not 
take the cold in my damp room 
into which no sun ever enters. So 
I have been buying wood, fifty 
kilos at a time. About ten dollars 
a week to keep my room only 
fairly comfortable with a fire in 
the fireplace; the people who are 
living here on small incomes can- 
not afford that sum. My very best 
friend, daughter-in-law of a famous 
composer, had a heart attack yester- 
day, because she was chilled io the 


very marrow in her unheated room. 
But wherever I go I chill and chill. 
A Bach concert last Sunday after- 
noon with a famous harpsichord 
solo artist, Isabelle Nef, made me 
forget momentarily the damp cold 
of the auditorium, but I was hours 
getting warm after I got back to 
my little fire. And these people 
have been going through this now 
for more than six years. And there 
are many who have never and will 
never get used to the cold. 

I must stop. I have just re-read 
what I wrote to you earlier, and it 
all stands as I stated it then except 
that the cost of living has gone 
even higher. Living through the 
Metro strike was also interesting. 
I was very much impressed to learn 
that very few people took advan- 
tage of that situation to remain 
away from their work; some walked 
miles; others rode in open trucks 
packed together worse than. sar- 
dines; all took it with high good 
humor. There is still a wonderful 
French “esprit” making the best of 
a bad situation. 

I am indeed “bavarde” and do 
forgive me. I did think I should 
like to put on paper a few of these 
things while I am actually LIV- 
ING them. It is one thing to come 
to France in the Summer as a tour- 
ist and quite another to be here at 
the beginning: of Winter trying to 
live as the French are living. 

My very kind regards to my 
many friends in Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma. 

Appreciatively yours, 


ELIZABETH MICHAEL 
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MEASURING PROGRAMS 


Epona McGuire Boyp 
Chairman, The National Program Committee 


M Paine’s vivid description 
of another period fits 1948 all 
too well, These are indeed 

“times that try men’s souls.” A 
growing sense of impending doom 
drives men daily toward greater 
tension. Confronted with the 
threat of destruction, surrounded 
by evidences of utter selfishness, 
men and women sometimes sink 
into hopeless despair or bolster 
their sagging spirits with a callous 
cynicism. 

In the presence of such defeat- 
ism, it is well to remember that 
there is still one mighty defense 
against the evils that beset the 
world. That defense is rooted in 
the power of ideas and of ideals. 
It may be as truly said of man 
today as in ancient times, “As he 
thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 


PAAcED with a. complex problem, 

many of us are prone to say, 
“I can’t do anything about it.” 
But Delta Kappa Gamma women 
can do something about promoting 
ideas and strengthening ideals. The 
entire National Program is directed 
toward precisely these ends. A 
member’s enrichment from this 
program will be measured largely 
by her participation in it. 
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The midyear is an appropriate 
time to assess our program and to 
consider how we can realize from 
them a greater degree of mental 
and spiritual rejuvenation. In 
making such assessments we shall 
probably think first of the content 
of programs. In days as deadly 
serious as these there is scant time 
for trivialities. Yet the very nature 
of the times makes every woman 
acutely aware of her need for 
stimulating and refreshing contacts 
with fellow-beings. 


HiQuatty significant with con- 
tent is the technique of pre- 
senting a program. An essential 
of successful program-giving was 
sounded by the man who said, 
“It is good to rub and polish our 
brains against those of others.” A 
successful program provokes lively 
discussion. 

Chapter members, seeking help 
for the problems of daily living, 
may well ask of any program: 

1. Has it led me to explore new 
ideas? 

2. Has it lifted my spirit with a 
vision of new possibilities? 

3. Has it warmed my heart by 
its friendliness? 

4. Has it led me to “rub and 
polish my brain?” 











Alabama 


Mobilians paused the other day 
to do honor to Mrs. Narcissa 
Tayloe Maupin Shawhan. In her 
death not only the city of Mobile 
but the Delta Kappa Gamma So- 
ciety suffered a great loss. It is fit- 
ting that we should note her pass- 
ing, because Mrs. Shawhan was a 
national honorary member. Identi- 
fied with nearly every worthwhile 
women’s organization in Mobile, 
Mrs. Shawhan had worked unceas- 
ingly for the best interests of her 
community. 

Studying with Brig. Gen. Robert 
himself, Mrs. Shawhan perfected 
her knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure until she became one of 
the outstanding authorities of this 
country. She was a versatile person 
who had many hobbies. She raised 
fancy chickens; became an expert 
in amateur photography, even de- 
veloping and printing her own 
photographs; raised giant chrysan- 
themums. She spent much of her 
time in writing, lecturing and 
teaching. 

The Mobile Press says of her, 
“We know we express the senti- 
ment of all Mobilians wher we 
say that Mrs. Narcissa Shawhan 


enjoyed an unique distinction and 
will be sorely missed.” 


Arkansas 


Epsilon Chapter suffered a loss 
in the death of Mrs. Anna Gantt 
of Pine Bluff. Miss Gantt was 
initiated in 1942 and had been 
active in the work of the organiza- 
tion since that time. 


California 


Mrs. Helen Farris Streeter of the 
Psi Chapter died on September 15, 
1947, at her home in North Holly- 
wood. Mrs. Streeter had served as 
chapter parliamentarian and was 
active on several committees. She 
was a recognized leader in the Los 
Angeles Elementary Teachers Club 
and gave generously of her services 
to the work of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 

Miss Beeda A. Metcalf of Glen- 
dale, California, passed away No- 
vember 19, 1946. She was initi- 
ated into the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society after her retirement from 
the Los Angeles City Schools. She 
had been a supervisor in the so- 
cial studies for many years. Her 
enthusiasm never faded, and she 
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was a dynamic figure in community 
affairs and study projects. 


Florida 


Mrs. Thelma B. Bradner of Jack- 
sonville Beach, a member of the 
Alpha Chapter, died on October 
21, 1947 at her home. Mrs. Bradner 
was initiated on March 13, 1941. 

The first president of the Zeta 
Chapter, Mrs. Lillian Fambrough 
Headley Horning, died on July 21, 
1947. Her residence was in Punta 
Gorda, but she passed away in 
Tampa. She had been secretary of 
the South Florida Education Asso- 
ciation, president of the Classroom 
Teachers Association, a supervisor 
of Charlotte County Schools, was 
a member of the Eastern Star, the 
Florida Education Association, the 
National Education Association, 
and other well-known organiza- 
tions. 

Illinois 

The Rho Chapter is mourning 
the loss of Mrs. Esther Richardson 
of Lockport who died on July 26, 
1947. Mrs. Richardson was a 
talented and well-known artist. She 
had won a number of prizes, had 
had one-woman shows, and was a 
specialist in water colors. She was 
generous of her time and her 
talent in contributing to Delta 
Kappa Gamma. For twenty-one 
years she had been head of the art 
department of the Joliet Township 
High School. 


Iowa 
Word has reached us of the death 
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of Miss Marie Sorum, County Court 
House, Estherville. Miss Sorum was 
a state member. No details have 
been furnished. 

Dr. Monica R. Wild died in 
Cedar Falls, Iowa, on September 9, 
1947. She was initiated into the 
Iota Chapter on October 9, 1942, 
and had served as first vice presi- 
dent and chairman of the program 
committee. She was a co-author 
of “Physical Education for Elemen- 
tary Schools,” author of “The Iowa 
Plan of Physical Education,” and 
“The Behavior Pattern of Throw- 
ing and Some Observations Con- 
cerning Its Course of Devlop- 
ment.” 


Kentucky 


The Beta Chapter of Kentucky 
misses the quiet leadership, the 
genial personality and beautiful 
spirit of Miss Curraleen C. Smith, 
who died in Richmond, Kentucky, 
in October 1947. Prominent in 
church, civic and social life, she 
was esteemed highly by her col- 
leagues and the young people 
whom she guided. Her death is a 
great loss to her chapter. 


Nebraska 


On October 10, 1947, Bertha L. 
Bloomingdale died at her home in 
Nebraska City. Miss Bloomingdale 
was an honorary member of the 
Gamma Chapter. For over forty 
years she had been a teacher in 
the Grand Island, Nebraska, High 
School. She was a sincere and 
genuinely interested teacher, de- 
voted to the needs of her students. 








North Carolina 

Mu Chapter in Rocky Mount 
reports the death of Miss Embra 
Morton. For forty-five years Miss 
Morton had been in active service 
in the field of education. During 
that time she served for twenty 
years as a classroom teacher and 
then as a principal of a city school 
for twenty-five years. Her leader- 
ship in church work was outstand- 
ing, and she was very active in 
the work of the Research Club. 

Miss Minnie Gray, an honorary 
member of Mu Chapter, died at 
her home in Rocky Mount on May 
23, 1947. She had given sixty years 
of service in the field of education. 
She was well known in art circles. 
She was active in Red Cross work 
and gave generously of her time to 
church activities. 

Ohio 

In the Fall issue of the Bulletin, 
the death of Mrs. Lulu Johnson 
McClain was noted. An error was 
made in the statement that she died 
in Cleveland and that the school 
which bears the name of her hus- 
band is in that city. The announce- 
ment should have read that Mrs. 
McClain lived in Greenfield, Ohio, 
and the school bearing the name of 
her husband is in that city. 

Miss Bertha M. Kolbe, an honor- 
ary member of Alpha Chapter in 
Cleveland, died on June 29, 1947. 
Miss Kolbe had been an honorary 
member since 1938. She was prin- 
cipal at various times of Cleveland, 
Rockwell, Miles Park and East 
Madison Schools. She kept abreast 
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of changing trends in education 
by constant study. She will be 
greatly missed. 

On September 24, 1947, Miss 
Anne S. Hagemann died in Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio. She was a charter 
member of the Alpha Gamma 
Chapter and its first president. She 
was the first primary supervisor in 
the Chillicothe public school sys- 
tem and was responsible for an out- 
standing program in primary edu- 
cation. Known widely as a con- 
sultant, adviser and writer, her ad- 
vice was frequently sought. Alpha 
Gamma Chapter mourns her loss. 


Texas 

On August 5, 1946, in Dallas, 
Texas, Miss Mary Jewell Bratton 
passed away. She had been initiated 
into Epsilon Chapter in 1932. She 
had helped to develop the elemen- 
tary library system of the Dallas 
Public Schools and had served for 
twenty years as librarian at the 
John H. Reagan School. As a 
hobby, Miss Bratton studied, spoke 
and taught the Chinese language. 

In Dallas on May 5, 1946, Mrs. 
Ora Nell Preston died. She was a 
member of Epsilon Chapter and 
had served on the music committee, 
attendance committee and poetry 
committee. Mrs. Preston had done 
outstanding work as director of 
the Dallas Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Junior Red Cross. 

The death of Mrs. L. H. Hub- 
bard of Iota Chapter has been re- 
ported to us. Mrs. Hubbard was a 
member of the faculty of the Texas 











State College for Women. We have 
no further details of her death. 

On May 31, 1947, Nu Chapter 
of San Marcos lost a valued and 
loyal member, Mrs. Willie Swann 
Hons, who died in the Nacog- 
doches Memorial Hospital. Enter- 
ing the teaching profession after 
her first husband’s death in 1902, 
she remained most of the succeed- 
ing years in the San Marcos Public 
Schools and the San Marcos State 
Normal School. Subsequently she 
studied in the Southwest Texas 
Teachers College, in the North 
Texas State College, in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. She traveled 
widely both here and in other 
lands. She had a host of friends 
who were unanimous in their praise 
of her charm, her culture, her 
brilliant mind. 

Mrs. Willie Bolin, College 
Avenue, Jacksonville, passed away 
at her home on August 8, 1947. 
She was a member of Beta Alpha 
Chapter and had been initiated less 
than a year before. She was a 
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teacher of music and an organist 
of great ability. 

In Houston, Texas, Miss Mary 
Etta Newcomer of Batesville died 
on September 25, 1947. Mrs. New- 
comer was initiated into the Gam- 
ma Upsilon Chapter in 1944 and 
was later transferred to the Delta 
Beta Chapter. She was not teach- 
ing at the time of her death, but 
was active in civic affairs. She had 
planned to resume teaching next 
year. 

Virginia 

We were advised of the death of 
Miss Lucie C. Chrisman, a member 
of the Beta Chapter of the Virginia 
organization, but we have no de- 
tails of her death. 


Washington 


The Omicron Chapter suffered a 
great loss in the death of Miss 
Frances L. Chase of Seattle. We 
have no details of her death which 
occurred recently. 

The same chapter lost Miss 
Esther D. Uhden also of Seattle. 
No details have been furnished. 


“UNESCO can become a dynamic force only if it is given the world’s best 
intellectual, moral and political leadership; only if it is accorded adequate 
financial support; and only if it is granted time to grow. Years of devoted 
service by the ablest, the best-trained and the most energetic men and 


women will be needed to realize its full potentialities. . . 


. One of the 


most hopeful signs is that more people than ever have acquired a sense 
of the urgency of the problems which UNESCO is being created to solve.” 
(Assistant Secretary of State Benton, in his report to the Secretary on 


January 15, 1946.) 
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Gamma Scholarships 





EMMA REINHARDT 


Chairman, National Scholarship Committee 


a HE endowment of scholar- 
i F a ships to aid outstanding 
', women teachers in pursu- 
mom ing graduate study has al- 
ways been one of the primary pur- 
poses of Delta Kappa Gamma. The 
constitution makes it mandatory 
for the national organization and 
each state organization to maintain 
a scholarship fund. 

The national organization offers 
two scholarships: (1) the Annie 
Webb Blanton Scholarship, and 
(2) the Berneta Minkwitz Scholar- 
ship. Each scholarship pays a sti- 
pend of $1,000 to the recipient. 

The Annie Webb Blanton Schol- 
arship is open to members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma who are seeking the 
doctoral degree or who are doing 
post-doctoral work in any approved 
institution of higher learning. In 
general, preference is given to can- 
didates who have completed two 
years of residence work for the doc- 
torate and are ready to undertake 
work on their dissertations or to 
post-doctoral candidates. 

The Berneta Minkwitz Scholar- 
ship is open to members of Delta 
Kappa Gamma who are pursuing 
graduate work in any approved in- 
stitution of higher learning. Other 
things being equal, preference is 
given to candidates who have 


completed the master’s 


degree. 


i apreageei rules governing 
the granting of the national 
awards were published in the News 
of Delta Kappa Gamma for No- 
vember, 1947. 

During 1947-1948 the recipients 
of the national scholarships are 
Margaret Poley of the University 
of Colorado who is completing her 
doctorate at the State University of 
Iowa, and Elizabeth Michael of 
Eastern Illinois State College who 
is studying at Laval University in 
Quebec. From July until Novem- 
ber Miss Michael was in Paris as- 
sembling data for her thesis. 

Perhaps some idea of what the 
award has meant to Miss Michael 
may be gleaned from the following 
excerpts from an informal letter, 
(not intended for publication) 
written to friends on October 31. 


The Marine Falcon is not sailing until 
November 12. In the meantime I am 
spending too much money—about a thou- 
sand francs a week just for wood alone. 
This week it went down to zero. I was 
so cold that I had to buy some woolens, 
such as chemise, socks, and stockings. For 
just one of each I paid 1800 francs—fifteen 
dollars. Madame Bizet has loaned me her 
black fur jacket to wear until I leave. ... 

“I wish I could see you soon to tell you 
the life stories of some of my friends like 
her. She has coffee with me every day 











after lunch and has wonderful and ex- 
citing things to tell me while we sip cof- 
fee... . These old ladies are going to have 
a hard winter here for M. Jeane has only 
enough coal and wood for about two 
months and, of course, doesn’t want to 
start heating yet. I have suffered only in 
a minor way, but at least I know now 
what it is to have winter come upon you 
and have absolutely no way to get warm, 
for there is no place heated. 

“What a strange experience to be in- 
vited out to dinner as I was last Sunday 
noon to the Chabot’s and to eat a lovely 
meal with the lamb sauce coagulating on 
your plate; and then go to a concert of 
chamber music after such a meal and sit 
huddled in your coat with Bach music be- 
ing played as I have seldom heard it 
played. You feel yourself relaxing to the 
strains of that restful music, but you just 
can’t relax for you are shivering so with 
the cold. It is quite an experience! ... 
I call it a return to BARBARISM. Mme. 
Bizet says it is just a return to the Middle 
Ages. . .. And these people have had no 
heat in their buildings for six years... . 
It is one thing to come here as a tourist 
in the summer and stay in a nice hotel 
and buy things in the Black Market, but 
it is quite another thing to try to live 
as the French do with cold weather hitting 
as it has... .” 


¥ N addition to the national schol. 

arships several state and chapter 
scholarships are also available. 
Since states and. chapters may 
formulate their own rules for 


@ 
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granting awards, various plans are 
used. Several chapters have given 
small sums to undergraduate stu- 
dents who are preparing for a 
teaching career. Some states per- 
mit candidates to choose the insti- 
tution that they will attend. Other 
states designate the institution 
where the award may be used. 

In order that we may have a 
complete over-all picture of the 
scholarship situation, chapters and 
states are urged to acquaint the 
Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee with any scholarships that 
are being offered by their units and 
to send a copy of the rules that 
govern the awards. 


7% S members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma we have reason to be 
proud of our success in establish- 
ing scholarship funds while our 
Society is still relatively young, and 
we may well look forward to in- 
creasing our endowments in future 
years. Devoted as we are to the 
cause of education, it is highly ap- 
propriate for us to assist women 
who are desirous of maintaining 
the ideal of scholarship and of 
preparing for leadership in teach- 
ing. 


“, . . the total structure of the peace will not rise without additional and 
broader activities than those of UNESCO. But in the totality of effort the 
informed conscience of the individual citizen must play a crucial and 
determining role. It is this building up of the peace in terms of the individual 
mind that is the central purpose and function of UNESCO.” (The Hon. 
Chester E. Merrow of New Hampshire, before the House of Representa- 


tives, March 6, 1947.) 





Only the Best Will Do 


DoROTHEA MEAGHER 


Chairman, National Selective Recruitment Committee 


N annual salary of $5000 for 
teachers in the near future is 
not as fantastic as it may 
seem. Everywhere increases 

in the teachers’ salaries have be- 
come the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Federal aid to education 
will become an actuality. If it is 
not passed by the 80th Congress 
then the 8lst Congress will, in all 
probability, pass the required leg- 
islation. And as teachers’ salaries 
become more adequate more peo- 
ple will become interested in the 
teaching profession. American 
business is mobilizing to help solve 
the crisis in education. The Na- 
tional Advertising Council met in 
New York in September to launch 
a campaign to inform millions of 
Americans of the crisis in educa- 
tion. Approximately 250 top in- 
dustralists, advertising executives, 
and officials of radio, films, and 
the press heard Mr. Frank W. 
Abrams, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, say of the teaching 
profession: 


/ ielgmnge is lagging. Quality of pro- 
uct has fallen off. There is a serious 
personnel problem. The enterprise is un- 
derstaffed, in many cases poorly staffed. 
Pay is far below the prevailing scale. The 
staff is overworked. They sit up half the 
night preparing for tomorrow’s problems 
and get no extra pay for this. 


“The plant is old-fashioned, overcrowd- 
ed. Much equipment is obsolete. Tools 
are in short supply. 

“The product is often out-of-date. Fre- 
quently it no longer meets today’s needs. 
The business has millions of stockholders, 
but almost all of them are ignorant of the 
business and have little contact with it.” 
The Advertising Council adopted 
the slogan “Our Teachers Mold 
Our Nation’s Future.” This slogan 
is being used in some states for 
poster and essay contests sponsored 
by Delta Kappa Gamma. 


S INCE business is becoming vital- 

ly interested in education 
which, in itself, is the biggest busi- 
ness of all, the teachers can expect 
a selection campaign, and selection 
of better teachers will be made 
among those of us already in the 
profession as well as among those 
who are in other professions or 
who have not yet selected a pro- 
fession. 

Just as during the war when in- 
dustry converted overnight from 
peace time production to war pro- 
duction, a similar conversion can 
be made from other professions to 
the teaching profession. Isn’t it 
logical to assume when engineers 
are “a dime a dozen,” many of the 
good engineers will enter the field 
of education, becoming teachers of 
mathematics, physics, chemistry or 
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similar phases of science in which 
they are already informed? Isn’t it 
also logical to assume that the 
lawyers, finding the legal profession 
overcrowded, will become teachers 
of speech, argumentation and de- 
bating, or related fields. Similar 
comparisons can continue for all 
the other professions. And the 
“Better Selection of Better Teach- 
ers” will be applied to us who are 
already in the profession as well as 
to those interested in entering it. 


N our recruitment program we 
must ever be alert to interest the 
capable high school boys and girls; 
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those with energy, enthusiasm and 
imagination, for there will be no 
place for those of little ability. 

In the past decades teaching has 
been used as a stepping stone to 
other professions, and before long 
the reverse may be true. 

Let us continue to recruit teach- 
ers selectively, so that our profes- 
sion may recapture the title “The 
Noblest of all the Professions.” 

The following is the appeal to 
American business from President 
Harry S. Truman and was read 
at a meeting of the Advertising 
Council in New York in Septem- 
ber: 


“THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


“No businessman in the United States 
can afford to ignore the dangerous pos- 
sibilities ahead if the present crisis in our 
schools is not met and solved. 

“Our country has progressed and pros- 
pered in direct ratio to the growth and 
strength of our American educational sys- 
tem. There is no doubt that we can slip 
backward with alarming speed if the 
deterioration which has taken place in 
that system these past few years continues 
unchecked. 

“American business and businessmen 
can arouse public opinion—through the 
power of advertising—to the need for im- 
proving conditions in our schools and our 
teaching profession. 

“Only by so doing can we avoid paying 
heavy costs, both economic and social. 
“/s/ Harry Truman.” 





Teachers’ Unions During the First 


Year of Occupation in Japan 


Grace NICHOLS 


former WAC officer assigned to educational research in Japan 


~\y N 4 October 1945 a direc- 
) tive of the Supreme Com- 
mand Allied Powers was 
issued to the Japanese 
people. Freedom of thought and 
speech was thus bestowed on a non- 
comprehending people - still 
stunned from a war of vast destruc- 
tion and of even vaster destructive 
power. General MacArthur him- 
self issued a statement encourag- 
ing the development of labor 
unions. On 21 December 1945 the 
Emperor signed the first labor 
union law which guaranteed to the 
people of Japan the rights to form 
unions and to make them effective. 
Sanzo Nozaka, the famous Japanese 
Communist, returned from his 
exile in China. The stage was set 
for union action. 

The plight of the teachers was a 
desperate one. Teaching, used as a 
tool by the militarists, had fallen 
into a state of degradation. The 
teachers, the “‘under-dogs of the 
militarists,” had lost initiative and 
the will to do any original think- 
ing. They were further demoral- 
ized by their terror that they would 
fall under the GHQ purge. Their 
pitifully small salaries, equal in a 





month to the black market price 
of a carton of American cigarettes, 
were totally inadequate for food 
alone. Life savings and family 
kimonos were being exhausted. 
Faint from hunger, worn out from 
extra work to make ends meet, 
teachers faced their classes with no 
or very few textbooks since most 
of the former curriculum had been 
forbidden by GHQ. It was easy to 
obtain material on communism, 
but there was practically no source 
of information for this new theory 
of democracy which they were sup- 
posed to be teaching and without 
which the new generation could 
not be expected to learn what the 
teachers themselves did not under- 
stand. 


N the midst of confusion and 

despair there was a whispering 
of hope. In the months of Decem- 
ber 1945 and January 1946, at first 
cautiously, a few teachers joined 
teachers’ unions. There were two 
men intensely interested in form- 
ing teachers’ unions among widely 
divergent groups of teachers and 
with equally divergent motives. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, the famous 














Japanese Christian, who was found 
to be in fairly well-to-do circum- 
stances after the war, formed his 
teachers’ union from presidents of 
universities and school administra- 
tors. Strangely enough, most of the 
leaders of his group belonged to 
the Social Democratic Party and 
many were running as candidates 
for the Diet in Japan’s first election 
to be held in the spring of 1946. In 
fact, it was widely recognized that 
Kagawa’s teachers’ union was an 
educational branch of the aristo- 
cratic Social Democratic Party. 


ORO Hani, an outstanding 
leftist philosopher frequently 
accused of being a Communist, al- 
though the Communists repudiated 
him, appealed to the mass of com- 
mon teachers of Japan. Under his 
inspiration the All Japan Teachers’ 
Union was formed. It was a cocky 
little fighting union composed of 
former Fascists, fanatical Commu- 
nists and of skinny, starry-eyed in- 
tellectuals dreaming of the dignity 
of the common man and seeing 
themselves as missionaries of the 
democratic new Japan. They were 
destined to awaken the teachers of 
Japan and within a year of their 
organization on 1 December 1945, 
directly or indirectly, to bring 90% 
of all the teachers of Japan into 
teachers’ unions. 

The programs of the unions 
were almost identical. Since the 
Communists failed to secure a fol- 
lowing among the teachers for 
their demand that the Emperor 
should be tried as a war criminal, 
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the support or non-support of the 
Emperor system divided the unions 
for a short time only. Although 
Kagawa’s union was more influen- 
tial among the teachers at first, it 
became almost entirely inactive 
after Kagawa’s eclipse from politi- 
cal life. Without the curb of an 
opposing union the All Japan 
Teachers’ Union, like a colt let 
out to pasture after a dull winter, 
went on an intellectual and emo- 
tional rampage. Let it not be for- 
gotten that those young teachers 
had not been brought up in a de- 
mocracy and had no means of 
learning the curbs as well as the 
freedoms of democratic power. 
They had gained a slight increase 
in salary and in Tokyo had suc- 
ceeded in preventing the dismissal 
of several teachers. Emotion for 
teachers’ unions swept through the 
inhibited teachers of the nation as 
the wave of a religious revival. The 
majority of the Japanese teachers 
had no conception of the differ- 
ences between socialism, democ- 
racy, and communism. The fact the 
union activities seemed communis- 
tic was due to two causes: first, the 
common basis which communism 
and hunger share and, secondly, the 
purposeful infiltration of the Com- 
munist Party into the ranks of the 
teachers. 


fs Japanese government, par- 
ticularly the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, became alarmed not only 
at the bright color but even more 
at the growing power of the teach- 
ers’ unions throughout Japan. The 
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open attempts of the Ministry in 
March to establish a rival union 
under government supervision in 
violation of the Labor Union Law 
resulted in a complete failure. It 
was not until the Ministry worked 
under cover that it succeeded in 
April 1946 in establishing a rival 
teachers’ union under the sponsor- 
ship of the conservative Middle 
School Teachers’ Union. The 
leaders of the All Japan Teachers’ 
Union realized fully the intent of 
the Ministry to maintain its own 
power by splitting the teachers into 
two camps, one for and one against 
the Ministry of Education. In des- 
peration and now strongly leftist 
because the more conservative 
teachers had bolted to the other 
union, the leaders, impatient and 
inexperienced, went to all lengths 
to expose and crush the reactionary 
upstart union and to win back the 
straying teachers. 

On 28 April 1946 a small mob 
of teachers, inspired at a prelimi- 
nary pep session, besieged the 
Vice-Minister of Education. Wide 
publicity was thus assured for the 
observance of May Day, especially 
since one detail concerned a letter 
written in blood by several young 
girls who wanted their principal 
ousted. On May Day 1946 thous- 
ands of Tokyo teachers took part 
in the parade; above them were 
placards which read “Education in 
the Hands of the People” and in 
their hands were red flags. As chil- 
dren ran to join their teachers in 
the procession, a teacher picked up 
a little child. “With a daughter 





of a working man in his right arm 
and a red flag over his left, the 
leader of a new independent Japan 
went on.” The president of the 
All Japan Teachers’ Union was in- 
spired to leap upon a truck and 
address the marchers: ““We teachers 
may complete the democratic revo- 
lution only by joining hands with 
the laborers.” 

On 19 May in conjunction with 
a “Grand Hunger - Conquering 
Meeting” staged by all the Tokyo 
unions, the teachers of the All 
Japan Teachers’ Union presented 
a list of demands to the Minister 
of Education. On being ignored by 
him, they set themselves up in the 
halls of the Ministry and camped 
there for three days until moved 
by a threat of being ousted by the 
police. Meanwhile the conserva- 
tive teachers’ union, discouraged 
because in the midst of a period of 
horrible starvation for the nation, 
they received nothing for their de- 
sertion from the All Japan Teach- 
ers’ Union, reunited with their fel- 
low teachers for a few short hours 
on | June 1946. Two conflicting 
stories are told about the dramatic 
rising and leaving the hall by sev- 
eral hundred teachers. One story 
is that the wrath of the conserva- 
tive teachers at the sight of the 
famous Communist Nozaki in their 
midst was so spontaneous that they 
left the hall with one common urge 
and the other that the Ministry of 
Education had planned this spec- 
tacular rupture to squelch the dan- 
gerous tendency of the teachers to 
form a single union. 
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The government inadvertently 
almost caused a reunion of the 
teachers in July when the Minister 
of Education had the brilliant in- 
spiration that teachers’ unions 
should be added to the list of non- 
strike organizations being submit- 
ted in a new labor bill. Such was 
the influence of the combined 
unions that within a few days the 
offending clause, including teach- 
ers’ unions, had to be removed 
from the bill. 

The teachers’ unions were qui- 
escent for the rest of the sum- 
mer. In the early fall, however, 
every teacher was aroused to the 
awareness that something must 
be done. After all the promises 
of the government to the teach- 
ers, the new July salary bill not 
only involved only small raises for 
the majority of the teachers but 
even caused a reduction in the 
salary of some. The Finance Min- 
ister added fuel to the teachers’ 
wrath by commenting: “This is no 
time for education. There are far 
more vitally important matters to 
be attended to.” The teachers 
were further angered because their 
unions had been denied any repre- 
sentation on the all important 
Committee for the Renovation of 
Education which had been estab- 
lished in August to reconsider and 
evaluate the entire educational 
system of Japan and to make and 
enforce its recommendations. 

The teachers’ unions everywhere 
were establishing connections with 
political parties. Now a consider- 
able number of unaffiliated teach- 
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ers’ unions throughout the nation 
asked the Educational Laborers’ 
Union (name changed from All 
Japan Teachers’ Union) to call a 
national conference of all teachers’ 
unions. The Federation (the Min- 
istry-dominated union) refused to 
send delegates and attempted with 
a following of about 10% of the 
teachers to set itself up as the right- 
ful leader of the Japanese teachers. 
Consequently the teachers of Japan 
were divided into two bodies, a 
temporary National Council repre- 
senting from 60 to 80% of the 
teachers of Japan and the Federa- 
tion representing from 10 to 20% 
of the teachers, but securing 
strength from its backing by the 
Ministry of Education and school 
administrators. 

The presidents of both organi- 
zations were typical Japanese. Of 
Masao Kono, the president of the 
Federation, it could be said, “He 
is a fine man”; but of Masao 
Iwama, the president of the Coun- 
cil, it could be said, “He is a leader 
of men.” The “fine” man was of 
the best of the old school; Iwama, 
the hope of new Japan. A long- 
revered characteristic of Japanese 
leaders was shared by both men, 
for both were poets. Kono’s muse 
was highly respected, for he could 
write poems of several lines; Iwa- 
ma’s muse was regarded with awe, 
for he was capable of the best tradi- 
tional Japanese poetry, the unit of 
which was thirty-one syllables. In 
spite of the poetic ability which 
both shared, however, the contrast 
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between the two was the contrast 
between aristocracy and democracy. 
The weakness of Kono was that he 
had a program which he desired to 
force on the teachers for their own 
good; the weakness of Iwama was 
that he shared the crudeness as well 
as the strength of the common 
people. The tragedy for the Jap- 
anese teachers was that all teachers 
belonged on the same side, but 
part of them were never able to 
escape from their moral servitude 
of traditional obedience to author- 
ity in whatever form they met it— 
principals, inspectors, or the Min- 
istry of Education. 

There can be little doubt that 
the Minister of Education rep- 
resented the lost generation of 
Japan. If the members of the Min- 
istry understood the principles of 
democracy, they did not seem to 
be interested in putting them into 
operation. It is hard to find any 
reasonable defense for the Minis- 
try’s attitude and actions. How 
much of its opposition to the Coun- 
cil was due to Tanaka’s personal 
animosity toward its president who 
had always insisted on using the 
“you” of equality in speaking to 
him is a matter of conjecture. Per- 
haps he could not forget that Iwa- 
ma’s obstreperous little union had 
demanded his resignation even be- 
fore he took office in May. 

On 18 October the newly estab- 
lished Council voted unanimously 
that if their demands were not met 
they would “take measures to exer- 
cise the right of strike, based on 
the Labor Union Law.” Day after 


day the Council’s delegates ap- 
peared at the Ministry of Educa- 
tion with their written demands, 
Day after day they were put off by 
Tanaka who declared publicly that 
“the May Day movement and the 
present Council are one and the 
same thing.” When the fifty-one 
delegates, one from each member 
union, finally attempted to force 
themselves into his office, he sum- 
moned policemen and escaped in 
his car. At last, forced by aroused 
public opinion, a furious press, and 
petitions from parents’ and broth- 
ers’ associations, he granted them 
an interview at which he put them 
off pleasantly with the excuse that 
he must consult the Minister of 
Finance. Perhaps the Council could 
have shown more patience with the 
Minister in those days, for Tanaka 
pleaded with the delegates: “Please 
trust in me... and give me en- 
couragement.” He probably was in 
no position to help them. His 
later actions, however, proved that 
he did not merit their confidence. 
The government was apparently 
making the most of the excuse of 
communism to combat all unions 
and at the same time was even ig- 
noring the recommendations of its 
own Labor Arbitration Committee 
appointed under the Labor Rela- 
tion Adjustment Law. In Novem- 
ber the Council prepared itself for 
a long siege, repeating its deter- 
mination to resort to strike if neces- 
sary and asking the member unions 
to mame permanent or revolving 
delegates. 











The problem of maintaining 
delegates from unions outside of 
Tokyo was almost insuperable. 
A delegate was able to stay in 
Tokyo only as long as the food 
supply he brought with him lasted 
and even then delegates regretted 
that they felt ill after ten days in 
Tokyo. They stayed in the over- 
crowded homes of Tokyo members 
or camped in the hallways of 
school houses. The delegates who 
came only occasionally either took 
no part or were unduly influenced 
by permanent members since it was 
impossible for the provincial union 
members to keep pace with the 
swiftly moving events in Tokyo. 

The answer the Minister of Fi- 
nance in due course of time gave to 
the Minister of Education was that 
the salary of teachers would not be 
considered separately from that of 
other government workers and that 
an investigation might be com- 
pleted by February 1947. Tanaka 
himself on 12 November 1946 dis- 
played his real attitude toward the 
Council by choosing the Federation 
as his mouthpiece for all the teach- 
ers. The argument of the illegality 
of such a step had no.effect on him. 
As a result of the ensuing con- 
fusion, the Communist members, 
who had been issued a directive by 
the Communist Party to take and 
keep control of the Council, were 
successful in putting some of their 
measures through the Council. 
This domination by the Commu- 
nists was short-lived, however, as 
two important anti-Communist 
prefectural organizations, who had 
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long been watching from the side- 
lines, decided to join the Council 
and “set things right.” Unity did 
not come, however, from the series 
of conferences they forced on the 
Council and the Federation. En- 
couragement came to the Council 
in December from two utterly dif- 
ferent sources—one, the settlement 
of the electric workers’ differences 
with the Japanese government and 
the other, the success of a teachers’ 
strike in the United States, that of 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Now, the 
teachers’ unions had _ precedents 
both for strike and for settlement. 
Tanaka, however, replied to their 
demand that the Council be given 
the right of collective bargain- 
ing since it represented the ma- 
jority of the teachers that he 
had no means of knowing which 
union represented the majority. 
The Council as a last resort ap- 
pealed its case to the Central Labor 
Committee, which answered by in- 
sisting that the Council and the 
Federation should unite. The com- 
mittees sent by the unions reached 
an agreement and set 22 December 
as the date for the inauguration of 
a single teachers’ union for all the 
teachers of Japan. 

It looked for a few hours as if 
the Ministry of Education had 
failed at last to prevent a single 
union. In the next two days, how- 
ever, events took place to shatter 
the union achieved after so much 
effort. A member rose in the Diet 
and read the Communist Party’s 
directive to the Communist mem- 
bers of the Council. It wasn’t news 
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to most of the members, but the 
public reading of that directive 
had the planned psychological ef- 
fect. On the next day the Parents’ 
and Brothers’ Association of the 
- Federation threatened to cut off 
financial support if the Federation 
united with the other teachers’ 
unions. The Federation, quailing 
before authority, sent the embar- 
rassed committee members back to 
report that the Federation would 
not sign the agreement. 

On 14 December the Federation, 
imitating the successful tactics 
of the Council, held a mass meet- 
ing in the street before the Minis- 
try of Education building. The 
Minister graciously came to the 
balcony. He had made up his mind 
to fight for the Federation, which 
had chosen him instead of their 
fellow teachers. He made a dra- 
matic promise: “If your demands 
are refused, I will take the respon- 
sibility.” The die was cast—either 
the Finance Minister must yield or 
Tanaka would resign. On 23 De- 
cember Tanaka signed a minimum 
salary agreement with the Federa- 
tion. It was the act of recognizing 
the minority in defiance of the new 
Council organized the day before, 
which represented the vast major- 
ity of the teachers of Japan. 

The Council was infuriated. A 
demonstration party of thousands 
accompanied the Council’s commit- 
tee to the Ministry of Education. 
The police were ready. Iwama was 
arrested in the very act of urging 
the teachers to calm down and to 
remember that their best interests 





were served only by maintaining 
peace. He and a number of other 
leaders, who. had been arrested 
with him, were released after a few 
hours. The Police Department re- 
fused to make a public apology. 
The Central Labor Committee un- 
heeded issued warnings both to 
Tanaka and to the Council. The 
Federation later learned that in 
spite of the signed agreement with 
Tanaka and their betrayal of their 
fellow teachers there was no guar- 
antee of minimum salary after all. 
It was whispered that some one 
other than the Japanese, heaven 
forbid, had something to do with 
the failure of the Finance Minister 
to keep his promise. 

January 1947 arrived. The 
Council, having failed in all 
other directions, cast its lot with 
the Communist dominated labor 
unions, which were turning politi- 
cal and uniting in the national 
movement for the dissolution of 
the Yoshida Cabinet. As a politi- 
cal weapon, the general strike, that 
would have paralyzed an already 
crippled and hungry nation, was 
called for 1 February 1947. Mac- 
Arthur had no choice. On the eve 
of the general strike he issued the 
non-strike proclamation. 

Tanaka lost his post in the coali- 
tion cabinet., The new Minister of 
Education, however, seemed to 
have no greater appreciation of 
collective bargaining than _ the 
former Minister. A new Teachers’ 
Status Bill contained the disputed 
non-strike provision for teachers. 
Peace in the field of teachers’ 
unions in Japan was still far off. 
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A Study of the Postural 





Characteristics of 


College Women in Relation to Body Build 


MarcGareET S. POLEY 


The prognosis of the research un- 
dertaken by this year’s recipient of 
the Annie Webb Blanton Scholar- 
ship. 


Statement of Problem 


It has long been recognized that 
individuals differ from each other 
in posture just as they differ in 
many other factors. Much of the 
literature which describes what 
should be considered as normal or 
desirable in posture emphasizes 
that it is of importance to recog- 
nize differences in body build and 
to avoid setting up the same ideal 
for all types of build. However, 
most of the authors either describe 
a single posture and assume that 
their readers will know what varia- 
tions should be expected for the 
different builds, or give definite 
descriptions of the variations but 
fail to give any means for deter- 
mining which type of build a given 
individual possesses. The few ob- 
jective studies which have been 
done on this general problem are 
inconclusive either because of the 
method of determining type of 
build or because of the measures of 
posture which are used. 

Many instructors in corrective 
physical education and body me- 


chanics feel a definite need for 
more knowledge concerning the 
basis for and development of struc- 
tural variations in posture. A few 
X-ray studies of the relation of bony 
structure to posture indicate that 
the width of the vertebrae or of the 
pelvis is related to the shape of the 
physiological curves. It may be 
that these structural widths are de- 
pendent on general body build and 
that the shape of the curves does 
vary characteristically with type. 
Also, clinical observations reported 
by several orthopedic surgeons 
have led them to conclude that 
differences in thickness of bony 
structure are accompanied by cor- 
responding differences in length of 
ligaments with resulting variations 
in flexibility, and that the com- 
bination of these factors leads to 
characteristic lengths and depths 
of the spinal curves and also to 
characteristic variation in general 
body balance and alignment. 


Purpose of Thesis 


The purpose of this thesis is to 
study the standing posture of col- 
lege women in relation to types of 
body build. This is being done 
through 


1. analysis of anthropometric 
61 








measures indicating size and 
bodily proportions 


2. determination of flexibility 
of articulations related to 
postural mechanics 


3. measurement of strength of 
selected muscle groups 


4, study of X-ray pictures of 
skeletal structure 


5. evaluation of postural condi- 
tions. 


For the purpose of this study 
body build is defined as the weight- 
length relationship in a person’s 
body together with the width- 
depth-length relationships. It is 
objectively determined by a com- 
bination of indices from the ratios 
of weight to height, chest girth to 
height, leg length to chest girth, 
and hip width to shoulder width, 

Since it is an aim of this study 
to obtain information helpful in 
teaching individuals proper pos- 
ture, analysis of additional infor- 
mation concerning present health 
status, history of postural irregu- 
larities and of posture and body 
mechanics training, interest in own 
postural habits, and knowledge of 
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body mechanics seem pertinent. 
This study does not propose to 
establish ideals of posture for the 
various body builds, although this 
may be an outgrowth of the find- 
ings; nor does it propose to estab- 
lish norms for grading posture. 


Report of Progress 


At the time of writing this re- 
port, the investigator has com- 
pleted the anthropometric, 
strength, and flexibility measures 
on approximately 350 women, and 
has obtained a posture photo- 
graph, a personal history, a medi- 
cal report on health status, and a 
written examination of knowledge 
about posture and body mechanics 
for each of these same women. The 
indices for body build have been 
worked out, and the analysis of the 
posture photographs is in progress. 
This analysis, together with the 
correlation of the results obtained 
from it with body build, strength, 
and flexibility, should be nearly 
complete by January first. This 
will leave the X-ray study and the 
interpretation of results to be done 
before conclusions can be drawn 
and the thesis itself can be written. 


& 


“If this thing is worth doing at all it is worth doing in a big way, with 
our eyes open and our chins up, with the hope that it is going to spread 
through this great land of ours and affect all the organizations which can 
possibly help to mold public opinion any place in this country. We want 
similar great drives for peace to take place in every other country in the 
world.” (Representative Karl E. Mundt, of South Dakota, Congressional 
Record, May 21, 1946.) 
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